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PREFACE 


It  was  long  in  my  mind  to  investigate  the 
subject  on  which  this  book  is  written  ; a 
determination  which  came  to  me,  I think, 
after  reading  a story  written  by  an 
American,  which  told  of  how  a wretched 
Jew  hunted  from  place  to  place  in  the  Old' 
World  hopefully  embarked  for  the  New, 
only  to  be  flung  back,  the  tattered  shuttle- 
cock of  the  two  civilizations.  The  story 
was  one  of  infinite  pathos.  One  wondered 
if  it  could  be  true.  I felt  I should  like  to 
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see  if  it  could  be  true,  to  experiment  in  my 
own  person  if  the  sons  of  the  giant  young 
Republic  could  be  so  cruel  to  those  who 
come  to  her,  because  there  is  no  room  for 
them  in  the  Old  World,  or  because  re- 
ligious and  race  hatreds  render  their  lives 
intolerable,  or  even  only  in  the  just  hope 
of  a little  betterment. 

It  was  in  1896  that  I determined  to  try 
the  experiment,  and  I remember  announc- 
ing my  intention  to  that  good  fellow  and 
strong  writer,  Morley  Roberts,  as  we  sat 
together  one  spring  afternoon  in  the 
parlour  of  a cottage  high  up  in  the  West- 
moreland hills,  overlooking  the  beauties  of 
Windermere  Lake.  He  said  it  would  be 
a useful  thing  to  do,  that  to  his  knowledge 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  poor  emigrants 
from  Europe  in  New  York  Harbour  was 
very  bad  indeed ; but,  he  added,  that  he 
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did  not  think  that  I had  either  the  nerve 
or  the  physique  to  undergo  the  hardships, 
the  physical  and  especially  the  moral  suf- 
fering which  such  a voyage  would  involve. 
So  also  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time, 
although  I had  no  conception  of  the  real 
horrors  of  the  task  as  I afterwards  experi- 
enced them,  for  I had  just  returned  to  the 
serene  calm  and  beauty  of  my  Ambleside 
home  from  the  journey  I had  taken  among 
the  white  slaves  of  England,  and  the 
things  I had  seen  had  affected  me  very 
much.  Many  of  us  live  on  our  nerves, 
and  when  these  have  been  too  sorely 
tried,  there  comes  collapse.  Thus,  I may 
mention,  it  took  me  just  ten  months  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  three 
months’  tour  amongst  the  pariahs  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, which  I described  in  my  book,  “ The 
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Cry  of  the  Poor/'  a tour  which  I under- 
took too  soon  after  my  voyage  to  America/ 

I postponed,  accordingly,  the  carrying 

* A severe  attack  of  neuroasthenia,  which  threatened 
general  paralysis,  and  which  lasted  the  whole  of  last 
year,  was  the  consequence  of  the  continued  strain  and 
mental  suffering  of  these  two  squalid  journeys. 

May  I be  excused  for  mentioning  matters  which 
are  of  indifference  to  the  public  ? My  excuse  is  that 
my  motive  in  undertaking  these  various  investigations 
into  the  conditions  of  the  very  poor  has  been  much 
and  often  misrepresented.  The  only  incentive  to  do 
such  work  and  to  write  such  books  is  the  hope  to 
benefit  the  poor  to  some  little  extent,  for  by  instructing 
the  public  as  to  their  miseries,  one  enlightens  that 
ignorance  which  is  the  main  cause  of  it,  and  the  only 
tangible  reward  that  a writer  in  this  field  can  hope 
for,  is  a little  recognition  of  this  motive.  It  is,  believe 
me,  for  I speak  from  experience,  infinitely  more 
profitable  to  write  about  the  dinners  and  toilettes  of 
duchesses  than  about  the  ‘‘  sop  and  the  rags  of  the 
white  slaves,  and  it  is  far  pleasanter  to  dine  with  a 
Cabinet  Minister  or  an  Ambassador,  than  to  dip  in 
the  pannikin  of  a steerage  passenger.  But  there  is 
no  other  way  of  teaching  the  public  what  and  how 
these  people  suffer,  than  by  experiencing  these  suffer- 
ings in  person. 
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into  effect  of  my  determination,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  summer  of  1900,  that  I found 
the  leisure  and  felt  the  capability  of  testing 
the  incidence  in  my  own  person  of  the 
American  Emigration  Laws.  I proposed 
the  scheme  to  Mr.  Pearson,  for  the  Daily 
Express,  and,  as  with  any  scheme  which 
promises  ulterior  benefit  to  the  very  poor, 
and  the  very  helpless,  it  met  with  his 
cordial  approval.  And  so  I took  ship. 

The  story  of  my  journey  was  eventually 
published  in  the  Daily  Express,  and  aroused 
much  indignation,  especially  in  New  York, 
where  an  attempt  to  refute  my  charges 
was  made  by  journalistic  friends  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration. 

This  book  is  a reprint  of  these  articles, 
largely  added  to,  both  with  incidents  ob- 
served en  route,  and  with  certain  reflections 
which  suggested  themselves  at  the  time. 
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or  have  since  occurred  to  me.  In  this 
form  I hope  it  may  be  of  some  service  to 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  ques- 
tion of  pauper  emigration.  It  will  at  least 
show  how  the  restriction  of  this  should  not 
be  practised.  That  it  may  read  as  an 
indictment  of  the  officials  in  New  York 
Harbour  is  the  fault  of  the  facts.  There 
is  not  a touch  of  exaggeration  in  my 
story.  Indeed,  much  has  been  toned 
down  or  suppressed  for  respect  of  my 
readers. 

Many  people  in  England  ask  for  legisla- 
tion to  restrict  pauper  emigration.  Aus- 
tralia proposes  to  increase  in  severity  the 
laws  which  she  has  already  passed  to  this 
effect.  Let  us  hope  that  England  will 
never  be  guilty  of  such  cruelties  to  wretched 
people  who  knock  at  her  gates,  as  were 
tolerated  in  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  by  America,  and  that  Australia 
will  not  blotch  the  new  but  already  glorious 
banner  of  her  Commonwealth  with  the 
tears  of  helpless  women  and  children. 

Robert  H.  Sherard. 


March,  igo2. 
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CHAPTER  I 

ON  BOARD  “ LA  CHAMPAGNE  ” 

At  II  p.m.  on  the  night  of  Friday,  June 
8,  I took  the  emigrant’s  train  at  the  Gare 
St.  Lazare,  in  Paris,  with  a steerage 
passenger’s  ticket  to  New  York,  via  La 
Champagne.  At  the  offices  of  La  Com- 
pagnie  Transatlantique,  where  I had 
bought  my  ticket  that  afternoon,  I had 
been  asked  several  questions — as  to  my 
name,  age,  nationality,  profession,  whether 
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I had  friends  to  go  to,  and  whether  I 
could  show  myself  in  the  possession  of 
thirty  dollars  on  arriving  at  New  York. 

I had  answered  all  these  questions 
truthfully,  but  I noticed  that  no  steps  were 
taken  to  verify  my  declarations. 

Nothing  was  said  to  me  to  point  out 
what  would  be  the  inevitable  result  if  I 
landed  in  America  without  that  sum  of 
money.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  booking- 
clerks  ought  to  be  instructed  to  explain 
the  law  to  every  person  who  applies  for 
a steerage  passage  ticket  to  the  States. 
A reprint  of  this  law  ought  to  be  supplied 
in  his  native  tongue  to  every  would-be 
emigrant. 

Further,  in  fairness  to  their  customers 
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and  to  themselves,  the  Companies  ought  to 
demand  a medical  certificate,  guaranteeing 
the  applicant’s  health  and  freedom  from 
physical  defects,  knowing,  as  they  do, 
what  a large  percentage  of  immigrants  are 
refused  admission  to  the  States  on  physical 
grounds.  And  they  should  force  their 
agents  to  take  the  same  precaution. 

As  1 experienced  it,  had  I been  an 
ignorant  man  of  the  people,  I should 
have  voyaged  to  America  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  American  Emigration  Laws, 
there  to  learn  a bitter  lesson  roughly 
taught. 

Already  on  passing  from  the  third  class 
waiting-room  on  to  the  platform,  in  the 
midst  of  a motley  crowd  of  various  nation- 
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alities,  I began  to  learn  the  obloquy  of 
poverty. 

With  rough  tones  we  were  ordered,  and 
with  rougher  movements  we  were  hustled 
and  packed  into  the  low-roofed  cars,  till 
each  was  filled  to  its  utmost  with  its 
human  freight. 

In  my  compartment  were  Italians — one 
a little  boy — elsewhere  were  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Arabs,  more  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, and  Jews  from  the  four  corners  of 
Europe.  A drunken  man  made  the  weary 
night  hideous. 

Sleep  was  out  of  question.  The  air 
heavy  with  smoke  reeked  of  the  garlic 
that  the  Italians  were  munching-  through- 
the  night. 
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Yet  there  was  interest  in  the  scene. 
Elation  could  be  seen  on  all  these  faces, 
under  the  dim  flicker  of  the  oil-lamp,  and 
joy  was  making  all  these  people  exuberant 
and  vociferous.  The  eternal  dupery  of 
Hope.  Each  jolting  turn  of  the  clanking 
wheel  seemed  to  them  to  bring  them  nearer 
to  the  Eldorado  of  their  dreams.  Behind 
them,  the  tax-gatherer,  hunger  in  one 
hand,  and  the  key  of  the  prison  door  in 
the  other ; behind  them,  the  carbineers  of 
the  recruiting  sergeant  of  forced  conscrip- 
tion, and  the  wounds  and  horrid  death  of 
mad  campaigns ; behind  them,  too,  the 
father-priest,  exacting  always,  who  had 
such  terrible  stories  to  tell  of  what  awaited 
them  after  the  toil  and  hunger  of  this  life. 
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the  tortures  of  Purgatory,  the  eternal 
flames  of  Hell.  Behind  them,  the  starvel- 
ing days  wherein  of  the  meagre  proceeds 
of  their  unceasing  toil,  the  King  took  one 
half,  and  the  Church  a half  again,  where 
white  bread,  or  indeed  any  bread  at  all, 
never  came  to  vary  the  coarse  maize 
polenta,  the  mess  of  chestnut-flour  eaten 
without  salt,  too  heavily  taxed  to  buy. 

Behind  them,  all  this,  and  ahead,  beyond 
the  seas,  the  smiling  face  of  a young 
Republic,  where  all  men  are  free  and 
equal,  where  there  is  no  king  to  take  your 
body  and  to  empty  your  purse,  and  no 
priest  to  fill  your  mind  with  anguished 
expectations,  a land  where  there  is  abun- 
dant food  for  all,  and  where,  “ Oh, 
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Guiseppe,  to  think  of  it,”  as  one  of  them 
said  that  night,  “ people  eat  meat  every- 
day, every  sacred  day  that  the  Madonna 
gives.” 

What  dreams,  I wondered,  might  be 
those  that  night  of  the  young  J ewess,  who, 
for  weariness,  slipped  from  her  seat  on  to 
the  floor  of  the  carriage,  and  laid  her  head 
against  my  knees,  over  which  her  loosened 
Venetian  hair  poured  like  a stream  of 
ruddy  gold. 

It  was  past  5 a.m.  when  the  train  at 
last  reached  the  docks  at  Havre.  Here 
we  were  roughly  ordered  to  alight.  No 
official  was  too  petty  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  outcasts  that  we  were.  Long 
tables  were  laid  out  in  the  embarkment 
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shed,  on  which  were  spread  tin  plates, 
cauldrons  of  onion  soup,  and  loaves  of 
bread.  Alongside  lay  the  ship,  but  to 
reach  it  one  had  to  pass  in  a long  line 
through  a room  in  which  were  doctors 

O 

waiting  to  render  the  last  kind  services  of 
Europe  to  her  deserting  children. 

I confess  that  when  I heard  that  every 
steerage  passenger  had  to  be  vaccinated 
before  being  allowed  to  go  on  board,  I 
was  of  a mind  to  turn  back.  Already  the 
sight  of  the  greasy  plates,  and  the  battered 
spoons,  and  the  thick  and  unctuous  odours 
of  the  onion  soup  had  revolted  my  senses. 
And  the  sleepless,  jolting,  pestilential  night 
had  so  unstrung  my  nerves  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I could  never  bear  even  the 
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tiny  pain  of  the  doctor’s  lancet.  No,  no, 
that  wouldn’t  do  at  all. 

But  then  I reasoned  with  myself  and 
made  a strong  appeal  to  my  vanity. 
What  would  Mr.  Pearson  think  if  I told 
him  I “ funked  ” my  work  at  the  very  out- 
set, just  for  the  fear  of  a tiny  pain?  So 
I determined  to  become  sheep-like  and 
apathetic  and  to  suffer  all  things.  If  you 
look  at  the  very  poor  in  their  excursions 
and  alarms  you  will  notice  their  sheep- 
like and  apathetic  appearance.  It  be- 
tokens the  state  of  mind  into  which 
Nature  has  schooled  them,  as  the  only 
means  whereby  they  can  endure  all  that 
life  brings  them  to  suffer.  It  is  Nature’s 
anesthetic.  Assume  a sheep-like  expres- 
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sion,  and  an  apathetic  attitude,  and  the 
resulting  auto-suggestion  will  carry  you 
wonderfully  well  through  much  that  in 
your  ordinary  state  would  appear  to  you 
to  be  unbearable. 

Whilst  I was  waiting  in  the  long  queue 
outside  the  vaccinating  shed,  through 
which  one  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  ship, 
we  were  assailed  by  hawkers.  Some  had 
campstools  for  sale,  but  most  offered  flasks 
of  spirits.  To  serve  no  doubt  as  souvenirs 
of  the  dishonesty  of  the  Old  World,  in  the 
bright  and  regenerate  land  to  which  we 
were  going,  for  the  campstools  were  not 
only  collapsible,  but  collapsed  at  first  use, 
and  as  to  the  flasks  what  nameless  liquid 
was  it  that  they  contained  ? 
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For  my  part.  I purchased  a few  papers, 
and  having  no  change,  gave  a florin  to  the 
woman-hawker.  She  said  she  would  get 
me  change  in  a minute,  and  she  never  re- 
turned. And  I was  a poor  shabby  emi- 
grant forced  to  leave  my  country.  Ah  ! it 
was  indeed  high  time  to  seek  another 
world. 

As  one  entered  the  shed  one  passed 
along  a low  screen  to  the  left,  behind 
which  stood  a doctor  with  a lancet  in  one 
hand  and  a bottle  of  lymph  in  the  other. 
He  was  rubicund  of  face,  and  his  eyes 
protruded,  and  his  manner  was  abrupt  and 
violent. 

“ Strip  your  coats.” 
sleeves.” 


“ Roll  up  your 
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The  orders  came  quick  and  harsh. 

“ Nobody  can  embark  without  being 
vaccinated.” 

The  shed  was  clamorous  with  the 
wailing  of  children.  Some  passengers 
loudly  protested ; an  American  woman 
indignantly  demanded  the  return  of  her 
money.  “This  is  an  outrage,”  she  cried. 
“ I am  an  American  citizeness.  I travel 
third  because  I don’t  hold  with  wasting 
money.  I will  not  submit.  I will  appeal 
to  the  Consul.  I will  prosecute  the  Com- 
pany. It  is  an  outrage,  I say.” 

But  outrage  or  none,  the  thing  had  to 
be  gone  through,  and  briskly  too. 

I had  almost  a moment  of  revolt  at  the 
tone  in  which  the  French  doctor  ordered 
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me  to  roll  up  my  sleeve  higher.  A jab 
with  a lymph-laden  lancet — not  painless — 
and  an  orange-coloured  card  was  handed 
to  me.  On  one  side  was  printed  the  name 
of  the  shipping  company,  and  in  large  type 
the  word  “ Vaccinated,”  and  on  the  other 
in  French,  German,  Italian,  a caution  to 
preserve  the  card  to  avoid  detention. 

Then  card  in  hand,  one  marched  past 
another  doctor.  One’s  hat  was  jerked  off, 
the  forehead  scanned,  a greasy  thumb 
deftly  turns  down  the  lower  lip,  and  an 
“ Allez ! allez ! ” drives  one  forward. 
There  are  more  officials,  officious  and 
commanding,  to  pass,  and  at  last  the  gang- 
way is  climbed,  and  the  ship  is  reached. 

Here  any  lingering  illusions  one  may 
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have  had  as  to  one’s  rights  of  man  are 
quickly  dispelled.  We  are  steerage  pas- 
sengers, emigrants,  possibly  paupers.  We 
are  men  and  women  of  no  account.  The 
contempt  of  the  sailors  for  us  is  undisguised. 
They  roughly  turn  their  backs  if  any  one 
of  us  dares,  in  perplexity,  to  ask  a question. 
The  very  cabin-boys  contemn  us. 

“ I am  not  here  to  answer  questions  for 
fellows  like  you,”  said  an  urchin  of  the 
ship’s  crew  to  me,  when  I asked  him,  with 
extreme  politeness — ordering  myself  lowly 
and  reverently  towards  my  betters — where 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  a wash. 

“You  have  people  to  keep  you,”  he 
added  and  laughed  and  swung  round  on 
his  heel. 
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One  of  the  keepers  of  us  people  was  at 
that  moment  engaged  in  grappling  with  a 
Croate  peasant,  who  was  for  invading  the 
second-class  saloon,  and  would  not  be 
dissuaded. 

“ What  a cursed  pig  it  is,”  said  the 
steward  dragging  him  back.  The  Croate 
retorted,  opposed  violence  to  violence  and 
I looked  on.  It  was  ten  to  one  on  the 
peasant,  till  blue-jacketed  reinforcements 
arrived  vociferously,  and  the  man  was 
hustled  off  forward  without  any  further  un- 
pleasantness. 

“ These  foreigners  are  so  unreasonable,” 
said  the  steerage  steward  returning  to  deal 
with  me,  “ and  they  talk  such  a cursed 
language.” 
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“Yes,  there  are  many  tongues,”  I said. 

The  man  was  fairly  civil  to  me.  That 
was,  perhaps,  because  I spoke  French. 
Also,  possibly,  because  he  fancied  I should 
be  good  for  at  least  the  dollar  which  he 
hoped  to  extract  from  me.  To  the  steer- 
age steward  each  emigrant  figures  a dollar. 
Not  that  he  has  any  right  to  this  dollar, 
but  because  he  trusts  to  his  gentle  arts  and 
pleasant  ways  to  extract  it  from  him. 

He  told  me  to  follow  him  and  he  led  me 
forward,  then  down,  down,  down,  till  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  was  reached.  This 
hold  was  fitted  with  blocks  of  bunks,  with 
little  passages  between  the  blocks.  The 
beds  were  in  two  tiers;  each  bed  was  a little 
wider  than  a coffin.  A straw  pallet,  a fiock 
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pillow  and  a rug  were  the  bedding  supplied. 

He  pointed  me  out  a bed  I might  occupy, 
in  the  upper  tier,  midway  in  a line  of 
fifty  beds.  However,  espying  at  the 
other  end  of  our  section  of  the  hold,  an 
unoccupied  block— the  number  of  pas- 
sengers being  less  than  usual — I promptly 
removed  my  pallet,  pillow  and  rug  to  the 
desert  island,  and  here,  during  the  voyage, 
lay  at  nights  in  misanthropic  solitude,  with 
none  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  none 
beneath  me  or  beyond  me,  and  who  shall 
tdl  how  many  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air 
more  than  my  ticket  and  contract  entitled 
me  to  enjoy. 

The  difference  between  this  splendid 
isolation  and  what  might  have  been  my 
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nightly  condition,  packed  like  a sardine 
with  dirty  men  to  the  left,  to  the  right,  at 
head  and  at  foot,  and  with  a dirty  man 
lying  separated  only  by  boards  and  a 
straw  pallet,  with  all  his  concomitants  upon 
him  and  his  natural  tendencies  within  him, 
just  over  my  recumbent  body,  was  indeed 
great.  It  helped  to  rob  that  steerage 
passage  of  half  its  horrors. 

The  narrow  gangways  between  the 
blocks  of  bunks  served  at  meal-times  as 
dining-rooms  and  benches,  and  for  tables 
broad  planks  were  rigged  up. 

This  then  was  to  be  my  home  for  seven 
days  and  seven  nights. 

After  I had  arranged  my  bed  and  stowed 
my  meagre  belongings  in  another  bunk  in 
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the  desert  island,  I went  up  on  deck,  in 
time  to  see  the  arrival  of  the  last  train  of 
steerage  passengers.  This  train  had  come 
right  through  from  Italy,  and  the  various 
vans  had  painted  upon  them  the  names  of 
various  Italian  cities  which  had  disgorged 
their  undesirables.  The  windows  of  the  long 
corridor-like  vans  were  barred  with  iron 
bars,  through  which  it  could  be  seen  that 
each  truck  was  crammed  to  crushing  point 
with  its  human  freight.  With  bustling 
alacrity  the  train  hurried  up  to  the  landing- 
stage.  “ Don’t  go.  Don’t  go.  Here’s 
more  rubbish,”  it  seemed  to  cry  in  the 
panting  and  puffing  of  its  engine.  And 
the  moment  it  came  to  a standstill  its 
passengers  were  hurried  out,  shovelled  out 
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as  it  were  and  flung  into  the  holds  of  the 
ship.  Married  couples  aft,  single  women 
amidships,  men  forward.  Push  and  shove 
and  go.  It  was  as  if  Europe  could  not 
.show  haste  enough  in  hurrying  this  motley 
crowd  of  men,  and  women,  and  children,  off 
the  surface  of  her  land,  into  the  ship  and 
away.  There  was  a speed  and  an  eager- 
ness in  this  rally,  that  were  keenly 
dramatic. 

And  now  at  last  the  big  ship,  her 
moorings  unslipped  began  to  move.  I 
went  aft  to  watch  the  receding  land  as 
long  as  might  be.  The  last  spectacle  that 
the  city  afforded  me  was  that  of  a drunken 
woman  who  fell  down  in  a fit  on  the  quay- 
side, where  she  lay  surrounded  by  a 
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laughing  crowd  of  workmen.  “ Oh,  the 
happiness,”  I thought,  “to  leave  all  that 
behind  me,  to  flee  to  another  world,  which, 
because  new  and  unknown,  must  be  a 
better  and  a kinder  world.” 

There  are  five  hundred  and  sixty  of  us 
in  the  steerage,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  our  nationalities  are  various.  An  old 
Turk  with  a hookah  pipe  is  prominent. 
Knowing  that  there  are  Armenian  refugees 
on  board,  one  anticipates  possible  disturb- 
ances. But  he  is  a mild  old  man,  who 
shares  his  hookah  with  his  one  wife,  and 
during  most  of  the  journey  is  seen  dancing 
exuberantly,  clapping  his  hands  and 
exultant. 

It  appeared  that  the  steerage  stewards 
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group  the  emigrants  in  the  steerage  in 
such  a way  that  the  nationalities  are 
separated.  This  is  a good  arrangement, 
as  it  reduces  the  chances  of  quarrels  and 
violence.  It  also  keeps  apart  races  which 
like  to  be  dirty,  and,  as  certain  Orientals, 
respect  their  personal  vermin,  to  the  point 
of  refusing  to  take  their  lives.  In  the 
part  of  the  hold  to  which  I was  assigned 
were  some  French-speaking  people,  the 
pick  of  the  crowd. 

When  the  ship  had  been  at  sea  an  hour 
we  were  all  ordered  below.  Those  who 
did  not  obey  at  once  were  pushed  along. 
Already,  before  then  I had  noticed  that 
violence  was  used  to  enforce  command. 
From  the  hold  in  the  forecastle  we  had 
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to  pass  in  a long  and  crowded  line  the 
whole  length  of  the  steerage  rooms,  and 
those  of  us  who  had  been  assigned  forward 
— to  the  big  room — congratulated  ourselves 
on  our  fortune,  as  we  jostled  through  the 
pokey,  airless,  stenching  cabins  of  our 
fellow-passengers.  Aft  we  emerged  once 
more,  and  here  handed  in  our  tickets,  and 
then  were  free  again. 

At  ten  the  bell  rang  for  dinner.  Each 
table  accommodated  from  ten  to  twenty 
passengers,  and  one  man  was  selected  from 
each  mess  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and  fetch 
the  food.  This  was  served  in  tin  buckets, 
and  on  each  bucket  were  two  deep  tin 
di.shes,  fitting  one  into  the  top  of  the 
bucket  and  the  other  into  the  dish  below. 
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To  each  emigrant  was  assigned  a tin 
plate,  a fork  and  spoon,  and  a tin  cup. 
No  knives  were  allowed,  for,  being  poor, 
we  were  naturally  men  of  criminal  and 
sanguinary  instincts.  Those  who  had  no 
pocket-knives  tore  at  their  meat  with  their 
teeth. 

I had  noticed,  as  to  the  Italian  emigrants 
that  each  man  before  being  allowed  to  go 
on  board  was  rubbed  down  by  the  Com- 
pany’s officials,  to  see  that  he  did  not 
carry  a knife  on  his  person,  such  as  might 
be  used  in  a fight.  Small  pocket-knives 
only  were  allowed  to  pass. 

The  dinner  consisted  of  broth,  the  beef 
of  which  it  had  been  made,  macaroni,  and 
stewed  prunes.  The  one  plate  did  for  all. 
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Midway  through  the  meal  the  room  waiter 
came  round  and  filled  each  pannikin  three- 
quarters  full  of  thick  black  wine. 

Our  manners  were  dreadful.  We  all 
demonstrated,  in  our  absolute  indifference 
to  the  comfort  or  desires  of  our  neighbours, 
how  well-equipped  we  were  for  the  battle 
of  life.  Altruism  to  the  dogs,  triumphant 
individualism. 

When  we  had  nearly  chewed  our  way 
through  the  stringy  meat,  the  steerage 
lieutenant  came  round  and  laid  on  each 
table  a card,  on  which  was  printed  in 
four  languages  the  following  notice  ; 
“ Emigrants  are  requested  to  point  out 
to  the  purser  or  steerage  lieutenant  the 
men  of  the  board  who  should  claim  any 
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remuneration  whatsoever  for  their  services.” 

While  these  cards  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  were  being  laboriously  spelled  out  in  the 
different  tongues,  the  “ men  of  the  board,” 
otherwise  the  steerage  stewards,  looked  on 
with  a sarcastic  twinkle  in  their  eyes,  a per- 
ceptible shrug  of  the  shoulders.  And  no 
sooner  had  the  steerage  lieutenant  gone  than 
the  rush  for  the  spoil  began.  It  was  literal 
blackmail. 

“If  you  give  me  three  francs  or  four  francs 
tor  the  passage  you  will  find  it  worth  your 
while.”  Those  that  did  pay  did  find  it  worth 
the  while.  Many  did  not,  many  could  not, 
many  were  paupers  like  myself.  For  us  there 
were  torrents  of  abuse  at  every  meal— ours 
it  was  to  wash  the  dirty  platters,  to  fetch  the 
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food  across  the  lurching  and  slippery  decks, 
and  while  those  who  had  paid  toll  had 
plenty  of  wine  and  food  and  bread,  the 
paupers  got  only  what  they  could  snatch. 

Yes,  it  was  well  worth  two  francs  or  three 
francs  to  stand  well  with  the  stewards.  To 
be  bullied,  insulted,  hustled,  and  pushed  was 
the  hourly  experience  of  those  who  had  not 
paid. 

I confess  that  after  the  first  day  I 
capitulated  and  produced  the  dollar  that 
was  demanded  of  me.  There  was  really 
no  obligation  on  me  to  suffer  unnecessary 
humiliation.  And  I went  in  wholesome 
fear  of  the  quartermaster  and  the  ‘ brig,’  or 
cell,  forward.  An  Englishman  cannot  stand 
being  struck  and  pushed,  and  I knew  that 
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sooner  or  later  I should  retaliate  and  that 
meant  the  ‘brig,’  where  my  sphere  of 
observation  would  be  limited  to  the 
shackles  on  my  legs.  So  I paid  the 
price  of  peace,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey  suffered  insults  and  violence  only 
in  the  persons  of  my  poorer  shipmates. 

After  I “had  become  reasonable,”  as 
the  steward  over  my  section  put  it,  he 
suggested  that  I might  like  to  mess  at  the 
F rench  table,  a suggestion  with  which  I 
fell  in  the  more  readily  that  till  then  my 
mess-mates  had  been  Creates.  I had  no 
knowledge  of  their  tongue,  and  this  made 
it  difficult  to  explain,  for  instance,  that 
when  twelve  potatoes  are  put  before  twelve 
men,  it  is  not  equitable  for  any  one  man  to 
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help  himself  to  five  and  so  on.  Also  these 
people  were  dirtier  than  I had  fancied 
people  could  be.  Sea-sickness  troubled 
them,  apparently  at  table  more  than  else- 
where. 

The  steward  proposed  me  as  an  associate 
to  one  of  the  members  of  the  French  mess. 
“Not  likely,”  said  this  person,  a young 
French  Jew,  of  whom  more  hereafter. 
“ Let  him  go  to  the  Transvaal.  We 
want  no  dirty  ‘ English  Spoken  ’ amongst 
Frenchmen.”  Fie  was,  however,  over- 
ruled by  the  president  of  our  mess,  a 
Rochester  butcher  of  Swiss  extraction, 
whom  I recognised  as  the  man  who  on  the 
first  night  had  invaded  my  desert  island 
and  had  tried  to  steal  my  pillow,  fancying 
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me  to  be  asleep,  and  on  whom  I had 
scattered  a few  flowers  of  steerage-hold 
eloquence.  I afterwards  learned  of  him 
that  he  had  led  a riotous  life,  but  that  now 
that  he  had  turned  forty  he  had  decided  to 
amend,  to  put  money  by  and  to  become 
rich,  which  seemed  to  him  synonymous 
of  all  the  virtues. 

The  French  table  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  hold  by  my  private  block, 
and  there  was  a good  light  from  the  port- 
holes. I found  that  apart  from  the  young 
French  Jew,  there  was  not  a single  French- 
man amongst  us.  Yet  our  manners  aped 
the  graces  of  France.  We  never  came  to 
fisticuffs  over  our  bucket,  and  we  often  said, 
“ If  you  please,”  and  “ May  I trouble  you 
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to  pass.”  It  was  the  etiquette  that  if  any 
man  wanted  to  be  sea-sick,  he  should  go 
amongst  the  other  tables. 


CHAPTER  II 


LIBERTY  IN  SIGHT 

One  of  the  most  cruel  weapons  used  by 
the  steerage  stewards  to  bring  to  reason 
persons  who  were  unreasonable  as  to 
paying  the  fee  they  had  been  ordered  not 
to  pay  was  the  privation  of  drinking-water. 
I was  unable  to  get  a glass  of  drinking- 
water  more  than  once  during  the  whole 
trip.  A smart,  sturdy  American,  who  was 
travelling  third-class  by  choice,  went  for 
two  days  without  any.  The  women  and 
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little  children  suffered  dreadfully  for  want 
of  it  during  the  throes  of  sea-sickness. 
Yet  water  there  was  in  plenty.  One  had 
to  know  how  to  get  it,  a thing  that  I never 
found  out. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  a body  of 
women,  with  children  in  their  arms,  went 
aft,  surrounded  the  padlocked  cistern,  and 
clamoured  for  water.  They  were  driven 
off  with  abuse  and  violence.  That  same 
night  I got  into  conversation  with  a very 
intelligent  Armenian,  ex-dragoman  at  Bitlis, 
who  was  travelling  to  California  with  his 
wife  and  three  children,  accompanied  by 
another  Armenian,  a friend.  He  had  fur- 
nished his  steward  with  backsheesh  to  the 
extent  of  five  francs,  but  could  get  no  water. 
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“We  are  all  teetotalers,”  he  said. 
“ The  steward  brings  us  wine,  which  is  of 
no  use  to  us.  My  children  are  crying  all 
day  for  water.” 

Yet  those  who  had  paid,  or  those  who 
had  a sufficiency  of  cheek,  got  not  only  all 
the  water  they  wanted  to  drink,  but  an 
ample  supply  for  washing  also. 

The  rest  of  us  washed  in  salt  water,  and 
dried  ourselves  on  our  shirts  and  handker- 
chiefs. On  the  first  day  the  lavatory  was 
locked  up.  No  washing  was  allowed  after 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  the  hands  which 
grasped  the  loaves  at  table  vouched  for  the 
observance  of  the  rule. 

In  the  irony  of  things,  the  bar  for 
steerage  passengers  was  hard  by  the 
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padlocked  cistern.  Here  you  get  beer  at 
3d.  the  glass,  for  the  most  part  three- 
quarters  froth,  or  spirits,  absinthe,  cognac, 
or  gin,  at  5d,  petit  verre. 

Thirst  drove  many  to  the  counter.  The 
barman  did  not  disguise  his  contempt  for 
his  customers.  On  the  first  two  days 
lemonade  in  bottles  was  procurable,  but 
the  supply  gave  out,  and  the  emigrants 
who  were  thirsty  had  either  to  drink  liquor, 
or  to  suck  oranges  at  3d.  apiece. 

For  the  extortion  practised  on  the  emi- 
grants by  the  stewards,  for  the  desperate 
and  unfeeling  manoeuvres  with  which  they 
endeavour  to  force  money  from  their 
meagre  purses,  it  is  the  company  and 
.not  its  servants  that  is  to  blame. 
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The  steerage  stewards  only  receive  8s. 
a week  as  wages,  and  most  of  them  have 
wives  and  families  to  keep.  They  have 
to  be  wolves,  and  wolves  they  are,  though 
at  heart,  as  a general  rule,  as  humane  as 
are  most  Frenchmen. 

Under  insult,  contempt,  and  violence^ 
hope  kept  us  buoyant.  And  scanty  as 
were  the  rations  which  the  recalcitrants 
obtained,  the  life  was  to  many,  as  com- 
pared to  previous  existence,  one  of  luxury. 
There  was  meat  twice  a day,  and  for  those 
who  could  hustle  and  snatch  enough  bread. 
And  to  how  many  of  us  had  there  ever 
been  in  the  past  enough  bread  } 

To  some  of  us,  Italians,  and  others, 
white  bread  was  such  a luxury  that  if,  after 
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we  had  satisfied  our  appetites,  we  could 
steal  an  extra  loaf  we  used  to  stow  it  away 
in  our  bags,  as  a provision  for  the  first 
days  in  America.  An  Assyrian  thus  im- 
ported a stone  of  breadstuff  into  New 
York. 

And  then  the  long  hours  of  idleness, 
under  the  sun,  as  we  stretched  our  labour- 
loosened  limbs  upon  the  deck  and  tasted 
an  unfamiliar  repose ! How  sweet  the  air 
was  to  the  children  of  the  slums  and 
Ghettos  of  Europe!  To  us,  poor  emi- 
grants, the  equal  skies  and  seas  allotted 
their  sights  of  splendour  just  as  to  the 
envied  and  elegant  crowd  that  lolled  in 
easy  chairs  upon  the  upper  decks.  Nature 
is  the  great  republican. 
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At  all  times,  however,  a vague  fear 
harassed  even  the  most  contented.  The 
question  that  each  one  constantly  asked  of 
himself  was  : “ Will  they  let  me  in  ? ” 

Many  had  heard  of  the  American  emi- 
gration laws  for  the  first  time  on  the 
boat — the  agents  who  had  sold  them  their 
tickets  having  avoided  asking  indiscreet 
questions,  lest  the  deal  and  their  com- 
mission with  it  should  be  lost. 

Anyone  who  could  give  any  information 
on  the  law  was  eagerly  listened  to.  A 
butcher  who  was  going  to  Detroit  plunged 
us  all  into  the  depths  of  despair  by  in- 
forming us  that  the  law  had  become  very 
strict  indeed.  “ Nobody  will  be  admitted 
who  can’t  show  two  thousand  francs.” 
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“ Oh,  it’s  not  so  bad  as  that,”  said  an 
American:  “any  young  fellow  who  is 
smart  and  strong  and  has  a trade  will  be 
let  through  if  he  can  show  he  has  got'  a 
week’s  board  over  and  above  his  fare  to 
wherever  he  is  going  to.” 

This  was  comfort  to  some,  but  a grey 
shadow  fell  upon  the  faces  of  many  of 
us  who  were  neither  strong  nor  young. 
“ Will  they  let  me  in  ? ” 

I could  not  but  admire  the  confidence  of 
many  in  their  ability  to  evade  the  law. 
There  was  at  my  table,  a Spanish- American 
who  had  no  money  and  no  belongings 
beyond  a very  formidable  knife  and  a pack 
of  cards.  He  was  always  pestering  me  to 
play  with  him.  Picquet,  or  should  we  call 
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it,  ecarte.  As  there  was  nothing  to  be  got 
from  him,  except  perhaps  a taste  of  his 
navaja,  and  probably  much  to  lose,  he  did 
not  find  many  partners.  I should  have 
thought  him  a most  undesirable  emigrant 
and  fully  expected  to  fall  in  with  him  at 
Ellis  Island.  But  he  passed  the  barrier 
without  any  difficulty,  big  knife,  cards  and 
all. 

“ Its  assurance  you  want,”  opined  Carlo, 
a young  Italian  cook  who  had  been  to 
America  before.  “You  walk  up  to  the 
desk  as  if  you  had  no  time  to  waste  talking, 
but  have  big  business  waiting  for  you  out- 
side. And  you  say  ‘Yes,  yes,  that’s  so,’ 
and  you  pretend  to  pull  the  dollars  out  of 
your  pocket.” 
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At  Other  times  conversation  would  turn 
on  the  prospects  of  getting  work  in  the 
States.  The  unskilled  labourers  among  us 
who  had  had  vague  ideas  of  devoting  our 
energies  to  the  washing  of  plates  or  to 
waiting  at  table  in  small  restaurants  were 
much  discouraged  to  hear  that  the  time 
was  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  city 
employment.  Work  could,  however,  be 
found  in  plenty  in  the  country  in  haymaking. 
I made  many  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and 
must  have  passed  among  my  messmates  as 
a future  haymaker.  My  anxiety,  be  it 
observed  en  passant,  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  my  fellow-emigrants. 
My  hope,  of  course,  was  that  in  my  case 
the  law  would  be  rigorously  applied,  that  I 
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should  be  detained  and  put  through  all  that 
treatment  that  is  meted  out  to  the  un- 
welcome emigrant. 

Otherwise  the  horrible  discomfort  of  the 
steerage  passage  on  a French  liner  would 
have  been  endured  for  very  little  informa- 
tion, beyond  this — that  of  all  animals  in 
creation,  man,  when  he  is  dirty,  is  the  very 
dirtiest.  So  when  kind-hearted  fellows 
wished  to  console  me  and  said,  “ Don  t 
you  worry,  you’ll  get  through  all  right,” 
they  were  to  me,  without  suspecting  it. 
Job’s  comforters  indeed. 

Having  spoken  of  the  “horrible  discom- 
fort of  a steerage  passage  on  a French 
liner,”  I should  substantiate  this  statement. 

We  had  three  meals  a day.  Breakfast, 
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consisting  of  black  coffee  and  bread  and 
butter — unlimited  for  those  who  had 
“squared”  the  steward,  but  for  the  recal- 
citrants limited,  even  to  vanishing  point — 
was  served  at  half-past  six.  After  break- 
fast, a ration  of  tafia  (spirits),  in  the  same 
proportions,  was  allotted  to  each  passenger. 

Dejehner,  consisting  of  the  three-decker 
gamelle,  red  wine,  and  some  kind  of  dessert, 
came  at  ten,  and  dinner,  which  was  a 
repetition  of  dejehner,  less  the  dessert,  was 
served  at  five.  Bouillon,  beans,  boiled 
beef,  prunes,  or  stewed  apples  were  the 
staple  dishes.  Once  or  twice  we  had  a 
codfish,  and  once  roast  meat  with  salad. 
One  day  roast  chicken  was  served  to  our 
amazement.  What  liberality  was  this  that 
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put  on  our  tables  birds  so  rich  and  gamey 
that  we  might  fancy  ourselves  eating  a 
well-hung  pheasant  ? Perhaps  the  saloon 
passengers  did  not  like  their  poultry  well- 
hung. 

It  was  substantial  enough  and  satisfying 
to  our  sea-air-whetted  appetites.  Many 
ate  with  wolfish  eagerness.  An  Arab  was 
pointed  out  who  disposed  of  two  alb. 
loaves — to  the  prejudice  of  his  mess- mates 
at  every  meal,  and  there  was  a poor  old 
Jew,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  who  was 
constantly  being  taunted  by  the  steward 
for  eating  the  best  part  of  the  gamelle  “on 
his  own  ” without  ever  dreaming  of  doing 
the  right  thing — cursed  pig  that  he  was — 
by  the  attendants, 
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For  myself,  what  inconvienced  me  mainly 
was  the  dirtiness  of  the  tables,  and  of  the 
hold  during  the  day  time.  This  was 
mainly  the  fault  of  emigrants  themselves. 

Men  spat  everywhere,  and  wherever 
nausea  took  a man,  there  did  he  relieve 
himself  During  the  first  four  days  our 
hold  was  a very  dreadful  place,  and  it 
required  some  courage  to  clamber  down  the 
many  steps  from  the  sweet,  fresh  air  above. 

The  shocking  privation  of  water  has 
already  been  described.  The  lavatories 
forward  were  indescribably  filthy,  though 
aft  they  were  better  kept.  I pitied  the 
w'omen,  to  whom  even  a moment’s  privacy 
during  the  whole  of  the  eight  days’  voyage 
was  denied. 
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As  to  the  women,  those  who  were  good- 
looking  received  the  pressing  attentions  of 
the  stewards.  After  the  fall  of  night  court- 
ings  were  here  and  there  in  progress.  And 
the  pretty  girls,  like  the  men  who  had  paid 
or  those  who  were  cunning,  had  abundance 
of  whatever  the  kitchens  afforded. 

As  to  a more  serious  grievance  that  a 
passenger  might  formulate  against  the 
company,  I am  hardly  qualified  to  speak 
authoritatively.  I must  state,  however, 
that  a technical  man — an  American  sea- 
farer— who  was  on  board,  asserted  that  in 
case  of  a collision  the  loss  of  life  would  be 
as  terrible  as  it  was  on  board  La  Bour- 
.gogne. 

At  no  time,  either  day  or  night,  and  of 
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this  I repeatedly  convinced  myself,  were 
the  bulkheads  ever  closed  from  extreme 
forecastle  to  extreme  stern.  Not  once  was 
boat-drill  practised  on  board.  Not  one- 
tenth  of  the  emigrants  knew  where  the  life- 
belts were,  or  how  to  use  them.  The 
number  of  boats  was  inadequate  for  the 
number  of  souls  on  board.  We  were  more 
than  1,100  men,  women,  children,  all  told, 
and  there  were  certainly  not  more  than 
twenty  boats,  if  as  many.  I could  only 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  mad  struggle 
that  would  break  out  in  these  crowded  holds 
in  case  of  collision  ; the  fighting  masses,  the 
busy  knives,  the  frantic  sauve-qui-peut. 

At  night,  when  every  man  lay  stretched 
out,  comfortless,  in  his  narrow  bunk,  under 
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the  glare  of  the  electric  lamps,  as  in  a 
monster  morgue,  I wondered  what  many 
nightmares  brooded  over  all  these  sleepers, 
what  keen  perplexities,  what  shifting  hopes, 
what  dread  of  the  unknown  ahead. 

I fancy  that  on  the  last  night  of  all  many 
w’ere  more  keenly  exercised  in  their  minds 
than  they  cared  to  show  as  to  what  would 
be  their  treatment  if  indeed  the  door  was 
closed  against  them,  and  around  anyone 
who  could  give  information  anxious  groups 
collected.  “ The  emigrants  who  are  sent 
back,”  said  a steward,  “are  expected  to 
make  themselves  generally  useful  on  board.” 
“ I met  in  Paris,”  said  a young  Englishman, 
“three  Italians  who  had  been  sent  back, 
and  they  told  me  they  had  been  employed 
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in  swabbing  the  decks  and  in  chipping 
paint.”  This  young  man  told  me  that  he 
had  no  money,  and  was  doubtful  as  to 
whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  land.  He 
implied  that  he  had  got  into  trouble  at 
home.  On  the  whole  an  undesirable,  I 
fancied.  He  was  emphatic  in  declaring 
that  they  would  not  get  him  to  swab  decks 
or  to  chip  paint.  He  was  not  to  be  put 
to  this  ordeal,  for  he  passed  through  all 
right. 

There  were  many  Italians  on  board  who 
did  not  know  that  there  was  any  emigration 
law  in  the  States  and  would  not  believe 
that  it  was  necessary  for  a man  to  have  at 
least  thirty  dollars  to  be  allowed  to  land. 
“ Trenta  scudif  Trenta  scudi!  ” cried  one, 
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“ I never  had  such  a sum  in  my  life.”  The 
agents  who  had  sold  them  their  tickets  had 
been  careful  not  to  inform  them  of  the 
American  law’s  requirements,  for  fear  of 
losing  custom  and  commission.  An  Italian 
peasant  or  workman  is  a cautious  man,  who 
would  not  spend  his  money  on  a ticket  if 
he  feared  any  risk  of  losing  its  value. 

There  were  many  Jews  on  board,  Jews 
from  all  parts  of  the  old  World  and  these 
for  the  most  part  had  taken  all  precautions. 
I looked  in  vain  amongst  them  for  the  poor, 
hunted  outcast  driven  from  pillar  to  post 
and  back  again  of  whom  I had  read  in  the 
story.  I was  to  see  him,  in  many  types, 
later  on. 

The  Greeks  seemed  more  careless,  and 
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danced  winding  dances,  with  waving  arms 
the  life-long  day. 

The  young  French  Jew  who  had  ob- 
jected to  the  admission  of  an  Englishman 
to  the  French  mess,  became  confiding  as 
the  days  passed.  He  was  in  some  trepida- 
tion. He  feared  he  might  be  turned 
back. 

“ I ran  away  from  home  to  serve  my 
father  out.  I shall  reach  New  York  with 
only  a few  francs  in  my  pocket.  But  I 
have  a cousin  in  New  York  who  like  my- 
self is  in  the  fur-trade  and  I daresay  he  will 
be  able  to  get  me  through.  It  would  be 
awful  to  be  sent  back  to  Havre.”  I de- 
scribed my  own  position,  a writer  without 
money  or  friends  in  America,  as  much 
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worse  than  his.  He  was  young  and  had  a 
trade.  He  admitted  that  his  position  was 
very  much  the  better  one,  and  the  com- 
parison seemed  to  comfort  him  mightily. 
And  the  more  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  dis- 
courage me,  the  easier  he  seemed  to  be  in 
his  mind  as  to  his  own  prospects. 

With  nearly  six  hundred  people  of 
different  nationalities  to  observe  at  such 
close  quarters,  there  was  to  me  no  monotony 
in  the  eight  days’  journey.  Almost  every 
variety  of  character  was  represented.  On 
the  whole,  however,  I am  sorry  to  say  one’s 
observations  of  these  characters  were  such 
as  to  incline  one  to  pessimism.  Whenever 
I have  mixed  with  the  very  poor,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  how  they  weaken  their 
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position  by  sacrificing  each  to  his  indivi- 
duality the  interests  of  the  collectivity. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  joint  action 
against  a common  evil  in  these  wretched 
people,  in  whom  even  the  conception  of 
solidarity  is  absent.  Despised  and  re- 
pelled by  all,  each  adds  to  the  miseries  of  his 
fellows  by  violence,  brutality,  and  the  curse 
of  selfishness.  Each  man  is  against  his 
neighbour  and  the  result  is  that  this  mass  of 
people  which,  bound  together  in  the  brother- 
hood of  common  suffering  mightbe  powerful 
enough  to  force  society  to  some  recognition 
of  their  rights  to,  at  least  the  necessaries  of 
life,  is  split  up  into  as  many  penniless, 
ragged,  dirty  and  therefore  powerless  in- 
dividualities as  there  are  members. 
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Those  in  this  steerage  crew  who  had 
been  able  to  fee  the  stewards  looked  down 
with  contempt  on  their  poorer  shipmates, 
and  they  in  turn  were  despised  by  the 
lofty  aristocrats,  who  having  feed  the 
steerage  lieutenant  were  admitted  to  the 
glories  and  luxury  of  his  private  table. 
Another  class  were  those  who  toadied  to 
the  cooks,  and  in  exchange  for  various 
menial  services,  peeling  potatoes,  washing 
dishes,  and  the  like,  received  the  broken 
meats  of  the  saloon  passengers.  Push 
and  self  confidence  reaped  here  also  their 
reward.  The  timid  and  diffident  went  to 
the  wall,  the  others,  and  amongst  these 
the  Jews  were  noticeably  prominent, 
encroached,  and  widely  extended  their 
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privileges.  There  were  three  hideous 
little  Jewish  boys  whom  I saw  during  the 
whole  of  the  voyage,  laden  with  delicacies 
from  the  first-class  kitchens.  I often 
noticed  them  walking  about  on  the  first- 
class  deck. 

Many  of  the  better  dressed  passengers 
were  careful  to  explain  how  it  was  they 
came  to  travel  third.  They  would  not 
admit  that  it  was  by  necessity.  They 
said  that  had  they  only  known  what  un- 
desirable companions  we  were,  they  would 
certainly  have  gone  second.  Yet  none  of 
them  had  taken  advantage  of  the  right  to 
change  classes  during  the  first  two  days. 
I suppose  that  they  had  not  had  time, 
during  the  period  allowed  by  the  Company 
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for  Steerage  passengers  to  change  their 
minds,  to  guage  our  unpleasantness,  and 
that  we  were  unpleasant  I cannot  deny. 
You  can’t  get  very  clean  on  salt  water, 
even  if  we  had  cared  about  being  very 
clean,  and  I hardly  like  to  say  what  some 
did  with  the  little  tin  pannikins  which 
were  intended  for  drinking  purposes. 
Those  who  shaved  used  them  as  shaving 
dishes,  others  as  wash-hand-basins  and 
there  were  yet  other  uses.  Now  these 
pannikins  were  never  washed,  but  after 
each  meal . or  other  use  were  flung  into  a 
common  heap  for  the  next  meal. 

Pictures  often  rise  up  before  my  eyes  of 
that  strange  voyage — less  the  wonderful 
sights  that  sky  and  sea  and  passing  ships 
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afforded  in  the  thousand  and  one  effects  of 
sun  and  cloud  and  star  and  moon,  than 
little  scenes  of  human  interest,  groups  of 
curious  types,  rough  amourettes,  encoun- 
ters, postures  and  assemblies.  Thus  a 
white-haired  lady  distributing  largesse  of 
dessert  from  the  first-class  deck  amongst 
a crowd  of  Italian  children,  on  the  deck 
below,  vivid  in  the  colours  of  their  clothes, 
vital,  animated  in  their  cries  and  move- 
ments. Some  dusky  gamblers  lying  on 
the  deck  round  a bright  red  rug  on  which 
they  dealt  the  greasy  cards.  A patriarchal 
Armenian  reading  the  Bible  to  his  genera- 
tions. Women  knitting  placidly,  inter- 
minably. The  Greeks  dancing,  dancing 
as  if  life  were  all  one  dance.  The  Jews 
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chaffering,  bantering  with  their  racial 
animation. 

Some  of  the  pictures  were  almost  tragic. 
Thus  that  of  the  women  clamouring  round 
the  padlocked  cistern  for  water  for  their 
children.  And  then  again  one  which  in 
my  mental  gallery,  I have  labelled  “ The 
Fight  for  Bread.”  The  French  mess, 
being  specially  protected  by  the  steerage 
steward  who  had  received  a dollar  from 
each  messmate,  had  always  in  reserve  in 
one  of  the  empty  bunks  in  my  desert- 
island,  a large  supply  of  loaves.  The 
recalcitrants,  those  who  had  been  unreason- 
able in  the  pariah  land  beyond  had  never 
enough  bread  to  eat.  And  one  day  at 
dinner-time  a haggard  group  came  forward 
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in  a gang  clamouring  in  various  tongues 
for  our  superfluity.  Their  faces  were 
wolfish,  their  gestures  full  of  menace. 
They  flourished  their  pocket-knives,  their 
eyes  glared  and  they  extended  their  necks. 
And  we  sat  fat  and  eupeptic  around  our 
well-spread  board,  with  our  ample  reserve 
well-guarded  behind  us.  It  was  as  in  a 
well-staged  tableau  vivant,  the  whole 
Social  Question  put  on  that  slippery  stag'e. 

And  well-fed  or  hungering  all  we  of  the 
steerage  were  objects  of  curiosity  to  the 
saloon  passengers.  It  amused  me  to  watch 
on  the  faces  of  those  on  the  upper  deck 
what  sentiments  our  aspect  inspired  to 
different  people.  In  some  it  was  disgust, 
in  many  mere  curiosity,  in  most  contempt. 
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Some  were  offensively  compassionate,  and 
here  was  the  Social  Question  put  on  to  the 
stage  again. 

This  must  be  said  for  our  tyrants,  the 
steerage  stewards,  that  they  were  vigilant 
in  the  protection  of  our  dignity.  Some- 
times the  curiosity  of  the  saloon-passengers 
would  bring  them  peeping  and  peering  into 
our  kennel,  with  little  ohs  and  ahs  and 
nervous  gigglings.  Then  our  stewards 
would  rush  forward  and  “ Get  out  of  this  ” 
they  would  cry,  “You  have  no  business  in 
here.  We  don’t  come  pestering  into  the 
first-class  saloon  to  see  how  you  ladle  your 
grub  down  your  throats.  Get  out,  and  a 
bit  quick,  please.” 

As  the  close  of  the  voyage  drew  near. 
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the  discussions  on  the  Emigration  Laws 
became  more  general.  Even  the  gentle- 
man with  the  big  knife  and  the  pack  of 
cards  began  to  show  signs  of  nervousness.. 
The  young  French  Jew  assailed  me  with 
questions.  Anybody  who  could  explain 
the  law  in  all  its  bearings  was  eagerly 
listened  to. 

Great  was  our  anxiety  till  at  two  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  17th,  there  rose 
up  before  us,  in  the  night,  what  gave  to 
all  fresh  courage  and  a stronger  hope. 
Holding  high  the  torch  which  illuminates 
the  world,  the  statue  of  Liberty  welcomed 
to  the  great  Republic  the  outcasts  of  the. 
older  world. 


CHAPTER  III 


HELD 

Towards  the  end  of  the  journey  we  were 
summoned  en  masse  on  to  deck,  and  made 
to  pass  before  the  ship’s  doctor.  Then  a 
card  was  handed  to  each  passenger,  an 
“ Inspection  Card,”  covered  with  official 
stamps  and  bearing  in  red  ink  a printed 
number  and  letter,  this  being  the  pas- 
sengers classification  on  the  ship’s  list  or 
manifest.  At  the  bottom  of  the  card  were 
;spaces  numbered  from  i to  14,  “to  be 
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punched  by  ship’s  surgeon  at  daily  in- 
spection.” As  there  never  was  any 
inspection,  except  the  one  referred  to 
above,  this  precaution  seems  a farce. 
The  spaces  were  not  punched,  but  blue- 
pencilled,  as  though  to  indicate  that  the 
U.S.A.’s  requirements  had  been  complied 
with.  Which  was  not  the  case.  For 
myself  I do  not  complain  of  the  laxity. 
That  one  “ inspection  ” was  a sufficient 
ordeal ; we  were  more  than  three  hours 
standing  massed  on  the  wet  deck,  with  the 
spindrift  driving  over  us,  crushing,  steam- 
ing, swearing  and  foul.  There  were  men 
and  women  in  the  mass  who  were  sick,  and 
many  fought,  and  all  blasphemed.  The 
cooks  and  stewards  and  sailors  who  were 
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off  watch  darted  in  now  and  again  into 
our  compact  mass  and  clutched  at  the 
breasts  of  our  women-folk.  It  was 
the  most  trying  time  of  all  the  pass- 
age. 

After  this  ceremony  we  were  sent  down 
to  our  hold,  by  way  of  the  lobby  where  the 
bar  was.  Here  the  steerage  steward  sat 
at  a table  with  a big  register  before  him. 
Each  passenger  was  told  to  sign  his  name 
as  he  passed  on.  Nothing  was  said  as  to 
the  reason  of  this  and  those  who  hesitated 
at  giving  their  signature  were  told  that  if 
they  didn’t  sign  they  wouldn’t  be  allowed 
to  land.  “You  don’t  think  we  want  to  use 
your  signature  to  draw  your  account  out  of 
Rothschild’s  bank,  perhaps,”  was  a remark 
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I heard.  I afterwards  learned  that  the 
statement  to  which  we  had  appended  our 
signatures  was  a certificate  to  the  effect 
that  we  had  no  complaints  whatever  to 
make  about  the  food,  bedding  and  attend- 
ance in  the  steerage  and  that  we  had  been 
regularly  supplied  with  our  lawful  rations 
of  wine  and  water. 

After  disembarking  from  La  Champagne 

on  to  the  wharf  of  La  Compagnie  Trans - 

atlantique,  and  after  the  Custom  House 

officers  had  discharged  their  duties  in  a 

civil  and  expeditious  manner,  we  had  a 

long  wait  before  the  barge  was  ready  in 

which  we  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the 

Barge  Office  (formerly  Castle  Gardens), 

to  be  passed  through  the  sieves  of  the 

S 
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medical  officers,  and  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  Emigration  Board. 

Meanwhile  those  among  the  560  of  us 
who  were  American  citizens,  shouldered 
their  baggage  and  passed  out  triumphantly, 
through  the  well-guarded  barrier  which 
stood  between  us  and  the  outer  world. 
Sitting  on  our  sacks  and  bundles  on  the 
floor,  we  watched  their  brisk  departure 
with  envious  eyes. 

A weary  hour,  two  weary  hours  passed. 
At  last  orders  were  issued  to  group  our- 
selves by  the  letters  which  were  printed 
on  our  inspection  cards,  and  presently, 
after  much  confusion,  we  had  formed  our- 
selves into  twenty-five  groups.  My  letter 
was  the  letter  O. 
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Then  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  wharf, 
where  through  the  open  doors  one  saw 
the  sea,  a man  appeared  erect  on  a barrel, 
waving  in  his  hands  a tin  plate  on  which 
was  painted  the  letter  A.  Briskly  the 
first  group  filed  out  through  the  open 
doors,  each  man  wearing  in  his  hat  his 
inspection  card,  with  the  red  letter  dis- 
played. 

By  groups  we  emerged,  and  so  across  a 
plank,  past  officers,  into  a two-storied 
barge,  where  each  group  was  roped  in 
separately.  Then  a tug  took  the  barge  in 
charge,  and  we  were  taken  away  from  the 
wharf  and  conveyed  to  the  barge  office. 

J ust  as  we  were  moving  away  the  antics 
of  a man  on  the  wharf,  who  had  been 
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helping  in  unmooring  the  barge,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  emigrants,  and  some 

laughed.  “ Laugh  away,  you  pack 

of foreign  swine.  There’s  a lot  of 

you  who’ll  get  sent  back,”  was  his 

retort.  It  was  decidedly  chilling. 

I have  written  that  a tug  took  our  barge 
in  charge.  The  phrase  has  an  ugly 
jingle,  but  there  is  no  other  expression  for 
it.  The  tug  was  moored  alongside  the 
barge,  not  ahead  of  it,  and  hustled  us 
along  like  a policeman  hustling  a man 
along  by  the  arm.  The  tug  was  very 
small,  and  the  barge  was  very  big,  and 
there  was  in  this  a symbol  of  the 
superior  force  of  authority  over  mere  mass. 
And  the  superior  force  of  authority  we 
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were  shortly  to  experience,  and  to  the 
full. 

Till  then  we  had  been  treated — that  is 
to  say,  from  Havre  outwards — much  as 
sheep,  or  perhaps  as  pigs.  On  landing, 
metempsychosis  manifested  itself.  We 
might  consider  ourselves  dangerous  and 
maleficent  animals.  On  every  side  were 
bars,  bars  of  wood  and  of  iron.  We  were 
encaged,  and  at  every  corner  stood,  viru- 
lent and  violent,  an  emigrant  tamer. 

“Vorwaerts!”  “Avanti!”  “ Now,  then, 
get  on.” 

Step  by  step  we  crowded  forward, 
through  the  entrance  shed,  up  a flight  of 
stairs.  To  the  left  of  the  landing  were  a 
few  more  steps,  guarded  by  a white-haired 
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official  in  a blue  uniform.  It  was  his  duty 
to  arrange  us  in  single  file,  so  that  man 
by  man  we  could  pass  singly  before  a 
doctor,  who  stood  a few  yards  down  the 
passage. 

And  it  was  by  this  white-haired  official 
that  I saw  the  first  act  of  brutal  violence 
committed  upon  an  emigrant.  Behind 
me  was  a sturdy  Italian,  who,  not  under- 
standing the  order  given  in  English, 
attempted  to  come  up  alongside  of  me. 
The  old  man  seized  him  by  the  shoulders, 
and  pushed  him  back.  The  Italian  slipped 
and  fell  back  to  the  place  from  which  he 
had  been  dislodged.  Then  the  official 
very  violently  flung  him  back  again,  using 
his  fists,  and,  “Yes,  that’s  me,”  he  said. 
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The  fatigue  of  the  eight-day  steerage 
passage,  with  its  sleepless  nights,  the  nerv- 
ous strain,  and  the  keen  anxiety  I had  felt 
since  starting  as  to  the  success  of  my  en- 
terprise, no  doubt  showed  themselves. 
For  when  I passed  before  the  young  doc- 
tor he  detained  me  a moment,  and  as  he 
passed  me  on  made  a sign  to  another  sani- 
tary service  man,  who  was  acting  as 
janitor  to  a kind  of  sheep-pen.  When  I 
reached  this  official  he  seized  my  arm,  felt 
my  pulse,  and  then  pushed  me  in  amongst 
other  suspicious  cases  waiting  for  further 
and  fuller  examination.  Meanwhile  the 
stream  of  emigrants  trickled  by  drop  by 
drop.  Now  and  again  another  physical 
suspect  was  hustled  in  among  us.  The 
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Others  turned  to  the  right  and  took  up  their 
places  in  lines,  between  iron  balustrades, 
to  pass  one  by  one  before  the  desks  of 
the  several  inspectors  of  emigration. 

The  only  person  amongst  the  suspicious 
cases  whom  I knew  was  an  old  Swiss 
gentleman  with  whom  I had  conversed  on 
the  voyage.  He  was  visiting  America 
merely  to  see  his  daughter,  and  had  a 
return  ticket  in  his  pocket.  He  was  well 
supplied  with  money,  and  had  travelled 
third-class  only  from  national  thrift.  He 
was  in  good  health,  but  the  fatigue  and 
discomfort  of  the  voyage  had  given  him 
a touch  of  feverishness.  He  was,  however, 
detained  for  some  time,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  sent  back  to  Europe.  When 
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our  pen  was  full  to  overflowing  we  were 
ordered  to  go  to  the  medical  inspection 
room.  “ Leave  your  baggage  here  and  go 
down  the  steps,  ” was  the  order.  “ Why 
the  devil  don’t  you  obey  orders,”  said  an 
S.S.  man  to  a woman  who  did  not  under- 
stand English  and  who  had  picked  up  her 
bag.  Then  he  threw  himself  forward  and 
tore  the  bag  from  her  hand  with  such 
violence  that  she  was  knocked  down, 
and  “ Perhaps  you  understand  now,”  said 
the  S.S.  man. 

After  passing  down  a few  steps  I came 
into  the  inspection  room.  Here  a middle- 
aged  doctor  motioned  me  to  a seat,  and  I 
sat  down  beside  an  old  woman  who  had  a 
weakly  child  in  her  arms.  She  had  a card 
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in  her  hands,  on  which  was  written  in 
pencil  some  hieroglyphics  and  the  word 
“ Hold.”  I was  not  attended  to  first,  and 
had  time  to  hear  and  to  observe. 

“ Say,  doctor,”  cried  one  of  the  young 
medical  assistants,  glorious  in  a new  S.S. 
uniform,  “come  and  look  at  this  old  scab.” 
The  old  scab  was  an  Arab. 

“ That  whole  family  over  there  is  good 
to  hold,”  said  another. 

“ I have  had  nothing  but  hearts  in  this 
lot,”  said  a third,  with  such  an  intonation 
that  I wondered  where  his  might  be. 

Presently  the  doctor  came  up  to  me, 
and  addressing  me  in  German,  bade  me 
put  a thermometer  under  my  tongue  and 
close  my  lips.  It  had  just  been  removed 
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from  the  mouth  of  another  “old  scab,” 
who  had  been  sitting  opposite  to  me.  So 
there  I sat  sucking  the  glass  tube  and 
watching  Medicine  in  a new  part,  not 
assuaging,  but  investigating — a healing 
angel  no  longer,  but  suspicious  and 
detective.  After  some  minutes  the  doctor 
again  approached  me,  and  removed  the 
thermometer.  He  gave  a glance  at  it,  and 
then  scribbled  on  a card,  “ 38  degrees. 
Hold.” 

I took  it  without  giving  any  sign  that 
I understood  its  meaning.  But  it  was  not 
as  a physical  failure  that  I was  to  be 
refused  admission  to  the  New  World,  for 
presently  the  doctor  returned  and  addressed 
me  again  in  German. 
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“ I am  an  Englishman,”  I said. 

“ Oh,  are  you  ? ” he  answered.  “ What’s 
wrong  with  you  ? ” 

“I’m  all  right,”  I said  ; “I  haven’t  had 
any  sleep  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  have 
been  standing  about  most  of  the  night  and 
all  the  morning.” 

“Oh  is  that  all  ? You  are  very  shaky.” 

“ Eight  days  in  a French  steerage.” 

“ All  right.  Here  goes.”  And  so  say- 
ing, he  tore  up  my  card,  and  scribbled 
“ O.  K.”  on  another,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
So  I emerged  once  more  into  the  pen 
above,  while  those  who  were  not  “orl 
korrect  ” passed  down  some  stairs  and 
vanished  from  sight. 

From  the  pen  I was  passed  on  to  take 
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my  place  in  one  of  the  lines  that  man  by 
man  went  by  the  inspector.  There  were 
four  such  queues,  each  separated  from 
the  other  by  iron  balustrades.  Above  the 
clamour  of  the  room  rose  the  leit-motiv  of 
it  all.  For  at  the  far  end  of  the  big  hall 
was  a long  money-changer’s  desk,  whence 
proceeded  the  continuous  rattle  of  copper,, 
silver,  and  gold.  In  the  Babel  of  tongues,, 
in  the  confusion  of  voices,  the  word  dollars, 
dollars,  dollars,  was  alone  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Whilst  I was  waiting  in  my  place  in  the 
queue  until  my  turn  came  to  be  “ dealt 
with  ” by  the  inspector  at  his  desk.  I 
noticed  in  a kind  of  enclosure  or  waiting- 
room,  the  Armenian  gentleman  to  whoms 
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I have  referred  in  a previous  chapter. 
H e was  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
seemed  in  considerable  distress. 

“ I hope  that  nothing  has  gone  wrong 
with  you,”  I said.  “ They  never  mean 
to  send  you  back  with  all  those  children.” 

“ No,  I am  all  right,”  he  said.  “ It’s 
my  friend,  the  other  Armenian,  who  is  in 
trouble.  They  won’t  pass  him.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
his  eyes  and  they  speak  of  sending  him 
back.  I am  waiting  here  to  try  and  get 
a word  with  him,  but  nobody  will  answer 
any  questions,  and  I don’t  know  where  to 
find  him.  He  was  coming  with  us  out  to 
California  where  we  are  going  to  try  fruit- 
farming. If  he  is  sent  back,  where  will 
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he  go  to  ? I have  told  you  his  story,  and 
you  know  that  he  has  nowhere  to  go  to. 
He  had  all  sorts  of  difficulties  in  getting 
his  passport  and  permission  to  leave 
Turkey,  for  the  Turks  like  us  Armenians 
so  much  that  they  won’t  let  us  leave  them. 
He  had  to  bribe  all  sorts  of  petty  officials 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  spent  about  ten 
sterlings”  I suppose,  he  meant), 

“ that  he  got  his  passport  and  could  quit 
T urkish  territory.  But  he  was  only  allowed 
to  go  on  the  formal  and  signed  undertak- 
ing never  again  to  set  foot  in  Turkey,  and 
this  under  the  heaviest  penalties  of  im- 
prisonment and  torture.  So  that  his  home, 
such  as  it  was,  is  closed  against  him.  And 
if  the  Americans  send  him  back,  where  will 
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he  go  to  and  what  will  become  of  him,  poor 
fellow.” 

I did  my  best  to  cheer  him  and  with  a 
shake  of  the  hand  moved  on.  As  I did 
not  see  this  Armenian  again  in  our  prison, 
I hope  he  was  eventually  let  through. 

Whilst  still  waiting  in  the  slowly  moving 
queue  I listened  to  the  following  conversa- 
tion in  German  at  the  inspector’s  desk 
between  that  official  and  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  queue. 

“ What  money  hast  thou  ? ” 

“ Eight  francs.” 

The  second  person  singular,  an  insulting 
mode  of  expression  used  on  the  Continent 
only  in  addressing  inferiors,  was  invariably 
employed,  in  whatever  language  might  be 
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used  by  the  officials  in  speaking  to  the 
emigrants. 

“But  that  won’t  do.” 

“ I have  a check.” 

“ Show  it.” 

The  cheque  having  been  produced  and 
examined,  the  next  question  was  : — 

“ What  art  thou  ? ” 

“ A butcher.” 

The  inspector  hesitated,  and  looked  the 
man  over.  He  was  a fine,  strapping, 
healthy  fellow.  Down  came  the  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  inspector’s  card,  and 
the  butcher  passed  on. 

It  was  now  my  turn.  I answered  truth- 
fully, as  I had  made  my  declaration  in 

Paris,  the  questions  as  to  my  identity. 

6 
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As  to  my  profession,  I described  myself 
as  a “ copy- writer,”  a statement  deceitful 
only  in  its  ambiguity. 

“A  bit  of  a literary  man,  I suppose,” 
said  a man  who  was  standing  by  the  in- 
spector’s desk.  I nodded  assent. 

“ Coming  over  here  to  write  a book 
about  America,  I guess,”  he  added,  with 
an  undisguised  sneer. 

“ What  money  have  you  got  ? ” snapped 
the  man  behind  the  desk. 

“Only  a few  dollars,”  I said.  “But  I 
expect  to  find  money  at  the  Post  Office.” 

“ Show  us  your  money.” 

But  he  never  looked  at  it.  Already  he 
had  drawn  towards  him  a “ Detention 
card.”  On  this  he  wrote  my  name,  the 
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date,  and  the  name  of  the  ship  which  had 
brought  me  from  Europe.  Under  the 
heading.  “Cause  of  detention,”  he  wrote 
the  letters  “ L.P.C.” 

He  pushed  this  card  into  my  hand,  and 
told  me  to  move  on.  Not  knowing  where 
to  move  to,  I was  dallying  in  front  of  the 
money-changer’s  desk  when  an  official, 
espying  the  detention  card  in  my  hand, 
caught  me  by  the  arm  and  swung  me 
round  to  the  right.  I stumbled  down  three 
or  four  steps,  and  found  myself  in  a large 
waiting-room  filled  with  the  most  dismal 
crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children.  In 
front  of  a small  table  stood  a thick-set 
ruddy  man,  who  barred  my  further  pro- 
gress. 
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“ Your  card,  here,”  said  he.  “ Oh, 
English,  are  you  ? English,  is  it,  or 
Oirish  ? 

“ English,”  I said. 

“ Then  stand  back  there,”  he  cried,  as 
though  speaking  to  a dog. 

When  the  man  behind  the  table  had  en- 
tered the  particulars  on  my  card  into  a 
register  before  them  it  was  thrust  into  my 
hand,  and  I was  told  to  “ Get  on,  there.” 
I got  on,  and  was  for  joining  my  fellow- 
prisoners.  But  before  I had  taken  many 
steps,  a youth  in  spectacles  intercepted  me, 
and  planking  down  on  a table  a bowl  of 
greasy  soup,  in  which  floated  a lump  of 
meat  and  a chunk  of  grey  bread,  he  said, 
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“ Here  you  are,  young  feller,  and  it  won’t 
cost  you  nothing,  either.” 

I began  to  look  about  me. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ELLIS  ISLAND 

There  were  fully  three  hundred  people, 
men,  women,  and  children  in  this  deten- 
tion room,  which  was  barred  and  bolted 
and  fenced  and  guarded  like  the  prison 
that  it  was.  People  of  every  nationality 
were  there — Germans,  Italians,  Russians, 
Poles,  and  in  myself  Great  Britain  also 
was  represented.  There  was  a family 
attired  in  sheep-skins,  the  wool  turned  in- 
wards. whose  nationality  puzzled  me. 
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But  most  pitied  by  me  were  three  poor 
Jews — one  the  little  old  man  who  had  been 
so  often  rated  on  board  our  ship  for  eating 
too  much;  the  other  two,  an  elderly  menage. 
We  had  called  the  husband  Fagin  on  the 
boat,  and  indeed,  he  resembled  Cruik- 
shank’s  presentment.  As  to  the  little  old 
man,  it  was  a pathetic  sight.  He  had 
made  himself  so  spruce  to  enter  America, 
and  his  poor  coquetry  had  been  in  vain. 
His  card  was  marked  “ Excluded.”  He 
will  leave  Ellis  Island  only  for  the  ship  that 
will  shift  him  back,  hopeless,  to  the  port 
where,  with  some  hopes,  he  recently  em- 
barked. 

As  to  the  Jewish  menage,  I fear  their 
fate  is  the  same.  The  old  man  showed  me 
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his  card  and  that  of  his  wife.  Both  were 
marked  “ Senility.”  I had  not  the  heart  to 
tell  him  that  the  cause  of  their  detention 
was  perhaps  the  only  one  which  cannot  be 
overcome. 

What  a sad  crowd  it  was!  What  sorrow- 
ful faces,  what  attitudes  of  incipient  despair! 
The  air  was  loud  with  the  wailing  of 
children.  Women  were  sobbing  here  and 
there.  Busy  young  men  with  blocks  of 
yellow  telegram  forms  pushed  through  the 
crowd.  “ Who  wants  to  telegraph  to  his 
friends  ? ” 

Many  availed  themselves  to  these  offers. 
And  let  me  say  “ right  here  ” that  it  was 
stated  and  emphatically  maintained  to  me 
by  more  than  twenty  of  my  fellow-prisoners 
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that  a large  percentage  of  those  telegrams 
are  never  forwarded,  and  that  those  which 
are  forwarded  are  so  curtailed  both  as  to 
address  and  contents  that  they  are  un- 
intelligible and  useless. 

I have  one  clear  case  in  proof  of  this 
charge,  that  of  a Jewish  lady  who  on  the 
previous  Saturday  had  sent  a telegram  to  a 
friend  through  one  of  these  officials,  which 
elicited  no  response.  On  the  next  day 
she  sent  another  telegram  to  the  same 
friend  through  a different  official — a 
German,  who  was  described  to  me  as  the 
only  honest  man  in  the  pack— and  was 
fetched  away  within  two  hours.  Her 
friend  had  never  received  the  first  telegram. 

Gross  over-charges  were  made  in  my 
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presence  for  these  telegrams.  A poor 
Russian  Jew  dictated  a telegram,  for  which 
the  fee  was  twenty-one  cents.  He  handed 
the  official  a Russian  two-rouble  piece 
(worth  about  a dollar).  “ That  makes  it 
right,”  said  the  fellow.  And  there  were 
other  cases  in  which  the  ignorant  emi- 
grants were  robbed  in  the  same  way  in 
my  presence.  I was  also  informed  that 
any  letters  written  by  the  prisoners  were 
opened,  read,  and  might  be  detained. 

On  week  days  the  prisoners  are  kept  at 
the  Barge  Office  from  six  a.m.  to  five  p.m., 
when  they  are  shipped  back  to  Ellis  Island. 
On  Sundays,  however,  the  Barge  Office  is 
cleared  at  two  o’clock,  and  shortly  after 
that  hour  had  struck  we  were  ordered  to 
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“get  out  there,  tutti-quanti,”  and  hustled 
out  to  the  landing  pier",  where  another 
barge  was  in  waiting  for  us  with  a tug 
alongside.  At  every  corner  of  the  descent 
was  an  official,  each  more  brutal  of  tongue 
than  the  last.  Woman  were  elbowed  for- 
ward, children  roughly  propelled. 

But  this  was  rare  courtesy  compared  to 
the  treatment  we  received  once  we  were 
packed  on  the  barge.  Metempsychosis 
again  manifested  itself.  We  had  become 
hardened  and  desperate  criminals  at  best, 
for  the  most  part  feeble  old  men,  little 
children,  and  women,  weeping  and  forlorn. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  stick  came 
in  evidence.  There  were  three  fellow’s, 
prison  warders  in  shirt  sleeves,  to  guard 
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US,  and  each  carried  a bludgeon.  If  an 
order  to  “ get  back  there,  you  swine,” 
was  not  instantly  obeyed  (and  often  the 
wretched  foreigner  had  no  idea  what  was 
wanted  of  him),  the  stick  enforced  the 
command. 

During  the  trip  to  Ellis  Island  I was  in 
conversation  with  a Roumanian  family, 
also  Jews.  The  man  was  a smart  and 
keenly  intelligent  young  fellow  of  thirty- 
six,  very  neatly  dressed.  His  wife  and 
two  little  girls,  one  of  three,  and  the  other 
in  arms,  were  with  him.  His  card  was 
marked  “ Excluded  with  Family.”  It  was 
a very  pitiful  story  that  he  had  to  tell. 

“My  name  is  Srul  Bick.  I am  a Jew. 
I come  from  Hertsa.  I had  a store  there, 
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and  was  doing  well,  getting  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  dollars  a week.  I thought 
I could  do  better  for  my  family  in  America, 
and  as  my  sister  was  coming  over — she 
had  2,<X)0  dollars  with  her — I decided  to^ 
come  also.  We  crossed  in  the  Patricia.  ” 
“We  had  no  need  to  come,”  cried  the 
wife,  who  had  borrowed  a cigarette  from 
me  and  was  smoking  it,  tearfully.  “ I 
implored  Srul  not  to  go.  Even  after  he 
had  sent  off  our  luggage,  I insisted  on  its 
being  fetched  back.  I told  him  to  go  first, 
to  leave  me  only  two  hundred  francs.  But 
he  would  come,  and  here  we  are  in  the 
depths  of  misery.  I am  dying  of  anguish, 
and  look  at  my  babies.” 

“ My  sister  got  through,”  said  SruL. 
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“ She  had  2,000  dollars.  I was  taken  to 
the  doctor.  The  doctor  said,  ‘ I don’t  think 
you  are  strong  enough  to  be  in  America ! ’ 
He  marked  my  card,  ‘ Excluded,’  and  sent 
me  here  with  my  family.  I have  been  on 
Ellis  Island  many  days.  My  cousin  came 
to  claim  me.  He  was  told  to  get  out.  I 
am  dying  of  despair.  My  wife  and  children 
will  be  taken  from  me  as  soon  as  we  reach 
Ellis  Island.  I cannot  see  them  nor  speak 
to  them  till  the  next  morning.  I could 
throw  myself  into  the  water.  I see  my 
children  plague.  They  are  accustomed  to 
have  four  pints  of  milk  a day.  Here  they 
get  dry  bread  and  uncooked  prunes.  I see 
land  and  I cannot  reach  it.  I weep  all 
night.  Each  hour  is  a year.” 
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And  then  his  haggard  wife,  pushing  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  comforted  him,  like  a 
good  woman,  “ I tell  my  husband,  lieber 
Herr,  that  this  must  end  soon.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  years.  We  shall  outlive  it  all. 
If  we  go  back,  as  we  shall,  we  shall  be 
together.  The  Dreyfus  was  five  years  on 
Devil’s  Island.  True,  it  was  not  so  bad 
as  ours.  He  was  separated  from  his  wife 
and  children.  Yet  God  gave  him  strength 
to  resist,  and  all  came  well  in  the  end. 
God  will  protect  us  also.” 

Srul  then  went  on  to  tell  me  what  to 
expect  at  Ellis  Island.  We  had  to  sleep  on 
an  old  excursion  steamer.  A piece  of  dry 
bread  was  the  only  ration  issued.  The  stick 
was  everywhere  used.  One  of  the  guards 
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was  a Portugee,  a very  bad  man,  with  a 
very  big  stick.  The  boat  was  full  of  vermin. 

Meanwhile,  the  barge  had  reached  Ellis 
Island,  and  had  been  moored  beside  what 
looked  like  a dismantled  excursion  steamer, 
the  Narragansett,  which  lay  alongside  the 
island  shore. 

“ Alles  Frau”  (incorrect  German,  mean- 
ing “Everything  Female”)  was  the  order 
issued,  and  one  by  one  the  women,  carry- 
ing or  dragging  their  howling  babies, 
passed  over  the  rope-barriers  and  down 
the  gangway  on  to  the  prison  ship.  A 
man  who  had  not  understood  the  “Alles 
Frau”  order  was  driven  back  with  a blow 
on  the  head  from  a stick. 

Then  came  our  turn.  Crossing  a nar- 
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row  promenade-deck,  we  passed  into  what 
had  formerly  been  one  of  the  saloons  of 
the  steamer.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts  by  an  iron  railing.  Beyond  the 
railing  to  the  left  was  the  staircase,  leading 
to  the  upper  saloons,  where  the  women 
and  children  were  confined.  Through  the 
bars  we  could  see  the  island.  The  dreaded 
Portugee,  stick  in  hand,  kept  watch  over 
the  wicket  in  this  railing. 

Behind  it  was  the  governor  of  the 
prison-ship,  with  a tidy  bludgeon  in  his 
hand,  rocking  himself  on  a chair,  his  feet 
high  up  against  the  wall,  a large  cigar  in 
his  mouth. 

A huge  blood-hound  lay  under  a table 

behind  him,  and  eyed  us  menacingly,  licking 
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his  chops.  To  the  right  was  a large  room 
filled  with  bunks,  with  wire  mattresses  and 
grey  blankets,  one  to  each  bed.  This  room 
was  quite  full,  each  bunk  had  its  wretched 
occupant. 

“ Get  downstairs,”  cried  one  of  the  at- 
tendants, pointing  to  a doorway  at  the 
extreme  left  of  this  entrance-hall.  We 
obeyed,  but  finding  ourselves  in  total  dark- 
ness, drew  back.  One  man  going  forward 
emerged  by  a side-issue  on  to  the  threshold 
of  the  compartment  behind  the  railings. 
Here  he  was  met  by  a massive  matron. 
Roman,  dramatic,  and  warlike.  “You 
shall  not  come  in  here.  I tell  you  to  go 
down  below.  Go  down  at  once.  Y ou  dare 
to  take  one  step  forward  ! ” 
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For  myself,  I addressed  myself  to  the  bad 
man  with  the  big  stick.  “You  stay  here, 
or  there  (pointing  to  the  narrow  promenade- 
deck  outside),  or  go  below.  Only  don’t  you 
dare  to  come  through  this  door. 

So  as  the  venturing  below  in  total  dark- 
ness was  out  of  the  question,  I stayed  where 
I was,  and  sat  down  on  my  “ grip  ” on  the 
floor,  and  lit  my  pipe,  shaking  with  laughter. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  NIGHTMARE  SHIP 

It  appears — though  at  the  time  we  did 
not  know — that  there  were  on  Ellis  Island 
that  day,  also  in  confinement,  two  persons 
no  less  distinguished  than  the  pardoned 
Irish  “ Invincibles,”  Joseph  Mullet  and 
James  Fitzharris,  otherwise  “Skin  the 
Goat.”  No  doubt,  on  the  principle  of  “a 
tout  seigneur,  tout  honneur,”  they  were 
accommodated  elsewhere  and  otherwise. 
They  were  certainly  not  on  the  ship. 
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They  have  since  been  returned  to 
Europe. 

These  men  declared  at  the  Barge  Office 
— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
enjoyed  exceptional  privileges — that  they 
have  been  worse  treated  by  the  United 
States  Government  than  during  any  time 
of  their  incarceration  in  the  English 
prisons.  And  that  is  undoubtedly  true, 
Yet  to  the  old  men,  the  weak  women, 
and  the  little  children  among  us  far  worse 
treatment  was  awarded  than  to  these  ex- 
convicts. I am  certain,  for  instance,  that 
no  warder  on  Ellis  Island  ventured  to 
strike  either  of  them. 

To  most  of  us  the  long  hours  of  that 
Sunday  afternoon  must  have  dragged  by 
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with  indescribable  weariness.  For  myself, 
I found  the  time  all  too  short  to  listen  to 
the  many  sad  stories  that  were  told  me,  to 
read  the  inscriptions  in  many  tongues 
which  were  scribbled  in  pencil  on  the  walls. 

A Frenchman  had  written  : — 

Dans  ce  malheur  ou  regne  la  souffrance 
On  abrege  les  jours  des  enfants  de  la  France. 

A German  had  written  a long  statement 
beginning  : — “ Ich  bin  nie  in  so  einer 
Schule  gewesen,  ” in  which  he  compared 
the  ‘school’  of  Ellis  Island  to  Hell,  and 
ended  up  with  the  plaintive  question,  “ Wie 
kann  man  doch  Leute  so  quaelen  ? ” 

A long  Hebrew  graphitus  puzzled  me, 
and  I asked  a J ew  rabbi,  who  was  a fellow- 
prisoner,  to  tell  me  what  it  meant.  But  he 
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shook  his  head  with  a smile  after  he  had 
read  it.  I suppose  it  was  such  anathema 
on  the  Immigration  Commissioners,  and 
the  Ellis  Island  warders  that  with  the 
usual  cautiousness  of  his  race  he  feared  to 
compromise  himself  by  reading  it  out  in 
English. 

A vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Yankees 
and  their  arrangements  appeared  above 
the  signature  of  an  Englishman  hailing 
from  Forest  Road. 

Whilst  I was  copying  some  of  these 
inscriptions  into  the  carnet  de  voyage  of 
my  Squalid  Journey,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  some  one  sobbing  much 
louder  than  the  rest.  I looked  up  and 
recognized  with  some  amusement  the 
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young  French  Jew  who  had  come  over 
with  me. 

He  was  in  terrible  distress. 

I told  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  to  snivel  like  that  when  he  had 
only  to  compare  his  situation  and  prospects 
with  those  of  nearly  everybody  else  in  the 
prison.  “ Look  at  that  old  Russian,”  I 
said,  “ He  is  penniless,  and  he  will  be 
landed  in  Hamburg  without  a cent 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  his  home.  ” 

He  said,  “ I will  throw  myself  into  the 
water.  I will  throw  myself  into  the 
water.” 

“ Then  the  dogs  will  fetch  you  out,”  I 
said,”  and  you’ll  probably  get  the  stick 
from  the  Portugee  with  the  striped  coat. 
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And  you’ll  be  very  wet  and  clammy. 
Don’t  talk  nonsense,  and  be  a man.” 

So  I turned  to  the  wall  again  and  read 
the  thoughts  and  maxims  of  my  predeces- 
sors. 

But  there  was  no  need  of  documentary 
evidence  to  convince  oneself  of  the  horror 
of  the  place,  of  the  injustice  and  in- 
humanity which  had  consigned  to  it  so 
many  hundred  sufferers,  innocent  of  every- 
thing but  poverty  or  ill-health.  For  the 
first,  one  had  but  to  look  round  the  filthy 
ship,  bare  of  every  convenience,  with  not  a 
seat  to  sit  on,  the  floor,  the  only  resting- 
place,  covered  with  dirt  and  vermin,  the 
walls  defaced  with  obscene  drawings  and 
inscriptions.  For  the  second,  one  had  but 
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to  ask  questions,  and  here  are  some  of  the 
stories  that  I heard. 

A young  man,  who  looked  woefully 
distressed,  at  first  attracted  my  attention. 
He  was  a German,  named  Scheller. 

“ I came  over  on  the  Wallachia,  with 
my  wife  and  little  child,”  he  said.  “ I had 
our  tickets  to  proceed  by  railway,  and  I 
had  about  200  dols.  in  cash.  Three  days 
before  we  reached  N ew  Y ork  my  child  fell 
ill  of  measles.  When  we  reached  the 
Barge  Office  I was  separated  from  my 
wife  and  child,  and  I was  sent  to  Ellis 
Island,  where  to-day  I have  been  nine 
days  without  any  news  whatever  of  my 
family.  I cannot  communicate  with  her. 
I am  refused  her  address.  I do  not  know 
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if  my  baby  is  living  or  dead.  My  wife 
also  is  ignorant  as  to  where  I am.  Shall 
I ever  see  them  again  ? I am  eating  out 
my  heart.” 

Another  sturdy,  young  German  husband,, 
with  such  a good,  honest,  ravaged  face, 
had  been  treated  in  the  same  way.  His 
child  had  had  scarlatina.  He  had  been 
separated  from  wife  and  child  and  im- 
prisoned four  days.  A word  of  news 
about  their  dear  ones  would  have  brought 
inexpressible  relief  to  these  unhappy 
husbands  and  fathers.  Yet  that  one 
word,  that  little  drop  of  comfort,  was 
ruthlessly  denied  to  them. 

“We  can’t  be  bothered  with  these 
cursed  emigrant  swine,”  was  the  argu- 
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ment.  “ The  people  don’t  want  them 
here,  anyway.” 

When  I started  from  Europe  on  this 
investigation  I understood  that  an  emi- 
grant who  was  excluded  as  a pauper 
was  deported  home  again  by  the  earliest 
steamer  belonging  to  the  line  which  had  con- 
veyed him  to  America  ; and  I had  expected 
to  spend  four  days  in  Ellis  Island,  and 
then  to  be  sent  back  to  France  on  board 
La  Champagne.  But,  after  a very  little 
conversation,  I heard  that  terrible  delays 
took  place  before  final  deportation  ; that 
there  were  people  on  the  prison  ship  who 
had  been  detained  there  twenty,  thirty, 
and  forty  days. 

I learned  that  the  “bad  man  with  the 
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big  Stick,”  the  Portuguese  warder,  was  a 
detained  emigrant  also.  This  Legree  in 
petto  had  arrived  in  New  York  without 
a cent  in  his  pocket,  three  months  pre- 
viously, and  while  awaiting  deportation 
had  consented  to  make  himself  useful  with 
his  stick  among  his  fellow-prisoners.  He 
was  just  then  going  to  be  sent  back  to 
Europe  to  apply  his  energies  elsewhere. 

Among  the  women-folk  upstairs — I 
interviewed  her  next  day — was  an  old 
Italian  woman,  by  name  Maria  Levata. 
One  could  hear  her  sobbing  all  day  long. 
She  had  come  from  Naples,  and  having 
insufficient  means  had  been  sent  to  Ellis 
Island,  where  she  had  been  detained  three 
weeks.  She  had  paid  for  and  sent  five 
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telegrams  without  receiving  any  answer 
from  her  friends.  A relative  of  hers  had 
been  refused  admittance  to  see  her.  She 
was  not  allowed  to  send  any  more 
messages  to  her  friends,  and  was  entered 
for  deportation. 

A beautiful  little  Italian  boy,  with  liquid 
black  eyes,  full  of  tears  and  an  old  ivory  face, 
was  my  next  sad  confidant.  His  name  was 
Giuseppe  del  Francesco,  and  he  came  from 
Catanzaro,  via  Naples,  with  his  “cognato.” 
In  the  crush  at  the  Barge  Office  he  had 
lost  his  “ cognato,”  and  on  coming  before 
the  inspector  had  been  sent  off  to  Ellis 
Island.  He  had  no  money.  He  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  His  “cognato” 
had  the  address  of  his  friends  in  New  York, 
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but  they  had  never  claimed  him.  The 
poor  little  boy  had  been  a prisoner,  without 
a friend,  for  ten  days.  I comforted  him  as 
best  I could,  and  told  him  that  as  he  was 
among  the  men  and  not  with  the  women 
and  children  he  must  be  a man  and  not  shed 
tears.  Yet  I felt  very  much  that  way  myself 
at  his  story,  until  he  showed  me  on  his  thigh 
three  livid  bruises  from  the  big  stick  of  the 
bad  man,  when  another  feeling  took  the 
place  of  sorrow. 

There  were  many  other  cases  where, 
friends  having  travelled  together,  the  purse- 
bearer  had  disappeared  and  the  penni- 
less partner  had  been  consigned  to  the 
island.  Several  Polish  Jews  were  in  this 
plight. 
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At  five  o’clock  we  were  ordered  upstairs 
for  “supper,”  It  was  distributed  in  one  of 
the  upper  saloons  adjoining  the  women’s 
bagnio.  We  passed  in  a long  line  round 
the  room.  A man  with  filthy  hands  filled 
our  hats  or  handkerchiefs  with  mouldy 
prunes.  Another  thrust  two  lumps  of  bread 
into  our  hands.  Supervising  the  distribu- 
tion was  a foul-mouthed  Bowery  rough,  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  who  danced  upon  one  of 
the  tables  and  poured  forth  upon  us  torrents 
of  obscene  and  blasphemous  abuse. 

Nor  did  he  content  himself  with  this 
demonstration  of  the  contempt  in  which  he 
held  us,  for  I saw  him  drag  one  old  man,  a 
long-bearded  Polish  Jew  in  a gaberdine, 
past  the  barrel  of  prunes  by  the  hair  of  the 
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face,  and  I saw  him  kick  another  emi- 
grant, a German,  on  the  head  with  his 
heavy  boot. 

At  the  far  end,  by  which  we  had  entered, 
there  was  a nameless  beverage,  called 
coffee,  for  those  who  could  find  a bowl  in 
which  to  receive  it.  We  were  then  driven 
downstairs  again  to  wait  for  night.  So  we 
sat  on  the  floor  and  chewed  our  prunes,  or 
smoked,  and  watched  the  light  on  the 
statue  of  Liberty  illuminating  the  world. 
And  in  many  tongues  many  things  were 
said  in  this  connection. 

As  some  were  amusing  themselves  sit- 
ting on  the  bulwarks  in  throwing  their 
prune-stones  into  the  water,  one  of  the 

guards  came  running  up.  and  said  he, 
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“You  come  down  off  there  or  I’ll  knock  the 
stuffin’  out  of  yer.” 

Of  the  many  prisoners,  most  were  de- 
tained for  want  of  means,  some  to  wait  till 
they  were  claimed  by  friends  or  relations, 
and  some  on  the  doctor’s  report.  Many 
of  the  old  men  had  “ senility  ” or  “ debility  ” 
marked  on  their  cards.  My  services  as 
translator  of  these  detention  cards  were 
much  in  request.  I am  afraid  that  from 
pity  and  sympathy,  the  translator  was  a 
traitor  here  also. 

At  one  moment,  I fancied  that  I was  not, 
as  I had  thought,  the  only  Englishman  on 
board  the  Narragansett  prison-ship.  I 
noticed  a tall,  fairhaired  young  man  dressed 
in  a British-looking  ulster,  who  held  him- 
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self  aloof  from  the  rest  of  us,  and  bent  over 
the  taffrail.  He  looked  so  profoundly 
miserable  that  I thought  I would  try  to 
cheer  him  up  and  made  an  effort  to  engage 
him  in  conversation.  I began  by  offering  a 
cigarette,  but  “ I does  not  use  zem  ” he  said 
and  turned  away.  I learned  next  day  that 
he  was  a Norwegian  journalistwho  had  come 
over  to  the  States  with  his  bride,  as  a cor- 
respondent to  some  Scandinavian  papers. 
When  I learned  his  quality  I was  some- 
what amused  at  the  way  in  which  he  had 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  collecting 
materials  for  an  article  which  would  have 
caused  a sensation  amongst  the  Norweg- 
ians, democratic  as  they  are.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  anything  or  anybody,  but 
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seemed  very  miserable  and  much  humiliated. 
It  is  true  that  his  bride  was  a prisoner  also 
and  that  he  was  separated  from  her. 

In  the  many  conversations  I had  that 
afternoon  with  various  people  of  various 
nationalities,  in  almost  every  instance  I 
heard  the  blame  for  all  suffering  laid  on 
the  agent  who  had  sold  the  steamship  ticket 
without  troubling  to  explain  the  American 
emigration  laws.  Some  sturdy  Russians 
declared  that  if  they  were  sent  to  Hamburg, 
the  agent  in  that  town  would  pass  an 
evil  quarter-of-an-hour.  Many  of  those 
on  the  Narragansett  must  have  appeared 
to  the  persons  who  sold  them  their  tickets 
in  Europe  as  quite  unfit  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  It  was  obvious  at  a 
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first  glance.  The  agents  who  sold  them 
their  tickets  did  so  well  knowing  that  these 
poor  people  would  not  be  admitted  to  the 
States  but  would  be  sent  back  after  under- 
going great  suffering,  privation  and  outrage, 
a certainty  which  did  not  prevent  them 
from  taking  the  poor  fellows’  money,  often 
their  very  last  resources,  obtained  as  in  the 
woman  Levata,  whose  case  I have  de- 
scribed, by  the  sale  of  every  bit  of  pro- 
perty they  possess.  It  is  the  agents  who 
break  the  U.S.  law,  and  it  is  their  victims 
who  have  to  suffer  for  it. 


CHAPTER  VI 


L.  P,  C.* 

Before  we  separated  for  the  night  we 
discussed  the  chances  of  escape.  Swim- 
ming from  the  Island  to  Liberty  Island 
seemed  a possible  feat,  but  then  there 
were  the  dpgs  to  be  remembered.  It  \yas 
also  known  that  the  slave  master  carried 
a revolver  and  could  shoot  straight.  Yet 
that  very  week  a Jewish  gentleman  had 
taken  to  his  heels,  and  Ellis  Island  had 
* Let  Pass  Conditionally. 
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seen  his  face  no  more.  He  had  been 
employed  at  the  Barge  Office  in  fetching 
beer  and  lemonade  for  the  staff  in  the 
detention  room,  and  on  one  trip  into  the 
cellar  had  omitted  to  return.  We  toasted 
him,  we  mozzeltoffed  him  in  ice-water,  of 
which,  by  the  way,  there  was  plenty. 

At  eight,  for  very  ennui,  we  went  to  our 
bunks.  Mine  was  below  in  the  hold, 
where  there  was  little  air  and  excess  of 
stench.  About  a hundred  beds  in  double 
tiers  ran  down  each  side  of  the  room. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  bunks.  Often 
the  number  of  prisoners  far  exceeds  the 
sleeping  accommodation,  and  then  many 
have  to  sleep  on  the  bare  and  verminous 
boards.  The  hold  in  which  we  lay  was 
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brilliantly  illuminated  with  the  electric 
light.  My  Roumanian  friend  had  reserved 
me  an  upper  bunk  next  to  his,  had  pro- 
cured me  three  blankets,  and  made  my 
bed  for  me.  He  lay  on  my  right.  On 
my  left  was  a sturdy,  middle-aged  Italian, 
who  was  groaning  dismally  and  was  in- 
voking all  the  blessed  Saints  of  Paradise. 
I asked  him  what  ailed  him,  and  he  told 
me  that  his  miseria  surpassed  human 
belief,  and  this  was  the  story  that  he  told 
me  in  his  picturesque  dialect : — 

“My  name  is  Giuseppe  Dalessandro. 
I came  to  New  York  from  Rio  Janeiro 
some  days  ago.  I paid  for  my  passage, 
three  hundred  thousand  reis.  I had  a 
little  money  with  me.  Some  son  of  a dog 
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Stole  it  out  of  my  box.  Then  I worked 
as  a cook,  thirteen  days  I worked,  and 
injured  my  thumb,  as  you  see.  And  they 
never  paid  me  a centesimo  for  my  work, 
and  I was  disembarked  at  New  York 
without  a cent  in  my  pocket.  They  asked 
me  have  you  denari.  I said  no.  So  they 
said  I must  come  here.  I have  been  here 
two  days,  leading  the  life  of  a dog.  Yet 
I have  a wife  and  daughters  in  New  York, 
and  a sister  and  brother-in-law.  I have 
food  and  a house  and  money  there.  And 
yet  here  I am  in  prison.” 

“ What  was  the  name  of  the  ship  you 
came  on  ? ” I asked. 

“ Some  outlandish  name,”  he  answered. 
“ I have  it  on  this  scrap  of  paper.” 
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So  saying,  he  handed  me  a slip  of  paper. 
I looked  at  it  and  read  the  name,  “Words- 
worth.” 

“ That  makes  us  almost  kinsmen,”  I 
said.  “ That’s  my  mother’s  maiden  name. 
And  so  you  were  a victim  of  the  Words- 
worth ? ” 

He  only  groaned  and  called  on  Santo 
Giuseppe,  and  the  Figlio  della  Madonna. 
Then  I said  to  him  : — 

“ But  why  not  write  to  your  wife  ? ” 

“ Write  ? That  is  easily  said.  I tell 
you  I have  not  one  soldo.  Who  is  to  pay 
the  postage  of  my  letter  ? ” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  been 
imprisoned  here  for  two  days  for  the  want 
of  two  cents  ? ” 
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“ Precisemente.  I asked  them  yonder 
to  write  for  me  to  109  Sullivan  Street, 
and  they  gave  no  answer.” 

And  then  he  groaned  again.  So  I 
comforted  Giuseppe  by  telling  him  that, 
although  a pauper  emigrant  myself,  “ it 
would  run  to  ” a two-cent  stamp  and  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  promised  to  occupy 
myself  with  him  on  the  morrow. 

He  said,  “You  are  now  my  friend.  I 
will  prove  it  to  you.”  And,  comforted,  he 
went  to  sleep. 

For  me  to  sleep  was  out  of  question. 
The  glare  of  the  electric  lamps,  the  groans 
of  the  nightmare-ship  as  each  prisoner 
rolled  and  turned  on  his  comfortless  couch, 
the  distant  sobbing  of  women  and  children, 
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the  noisy  clamour  of  Russian  peasants 
playing  cards  on  the  filthy  floor,  the 
hunger  of  the  body  and  the  surfeit  of 
sorrow  of  the  soul,  all  went  to  banish 
sleep.  So  I sat  up  on  my  wire  mattress 
and  watched  the  sleeping  crowd,  and 
observed  with  interest  the  poor  Jews,  hats 
on  head,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  their  nightly 
orisons.  I think  that,  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  of  us,  all  the  prisoners 
in  that  rank  hold  belonged  to  the  unhappy 
race. 

And  so  night  dragged  on.  At  half-past 
four  the  Portuguese  came  down,  and  with 
his  stick  aroused  the  sleepers.  Again  the 
Jews  fell  to  their  prayers,  this  time  wrapped 
sinhawls  about  their  heads  and  shoulders, 
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each  wearing  on  his  forehead  the  cube 
which  represents  the  tables  of  the  ten 
commandments.  By  my  side  a little 
Christian  boy  knelt  on  the  floor  and  prayed 
fervently.  Squatting  on  his  bed  was  a 
man  in  a red  shirt,  who  again  and  again 
made  upon  his  breast  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

There  was  no  breakfast,  not  even  a crust 
of  bread,  and  though  for  the  men  this 
mattered  little,  it  must  have  been  hard  on 
the  women,  and  dangerous  for  the  little 
children  to  be  turned  out,  empty  of  stomach, 
in  the  cold,  raw  morning.  Nothing  was 
obtainable  until  several  hours  later. 

Giuseppe  began  his  functions  of  friend  at 
once.  He  assisted  me  at  my  toilet,  by 
brushing  dust  and  vermin  off  my  coat. 
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He  impounded  my  bag  and  would  not  hear 
of  my  carrying  it.  “I  am  your  friend,”  he 
said.  “ This  is  the  amicizia."  And  he 
stood  guard  over  my  poor  belongings  as 
though  he  would  have  been  rather  pleased 
if  anybody  had  tried  to  touch  them. 

At  six  we  were  driven  on  to  the  barge  ; 
a tug  took  us  by  the  arm  and  hustled  us 
across  the  river  and  once  more  we  were 
landed  at  the  Barge  Office.  Here  a chunk 
of  bread  was  thrust  into  our  hands  and  if 
one  could  find  a bowl — there  was  about 
one  bowl  to  every  twenty  prisoners — he 
might  stand  a chance  if  he  could  fight  and 
idush,  of  getting  a ladleful  of  some  name- 
less fluid.  Women  and  children  who 
couldn’t  struggle  and  fight  just  went  without 
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any.  The  man  over  the  malodorous  caul- 
dron found  the  heavy  ladle  a useful  weapon 
of  assault  and  as  a pleasing  intermezzo  at 
breakfast,  we  saw  him  ‘fetch’  a man  a blow 
in  the  mouth.  Then  a square  fight  broke 
out  and  we  had  a sample  of  Bowery  science. 
The  man  attacked  was  an  Italian  and 
fought  as  Italians  do.  When  at  last  the 
other  warders  tore  him  off  the  ladle-hero, 
he  made  most  blood-curdling  threats,  and 
joining  the  tips  of  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger together  waved  his  hand  to  and  fro. 

The  fingers  thus  placed,  form  a hole  and 
in  Neapolitan  mimicry  this  hole  is  symbo- 
lical of  the  hole  the  man  using  the  gesture 
hopes  and  intends  to  make  in  your  most 
vital  parts. 
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Hours  went  by.  Now  and  then  some 
fortunate  person  was  called  inside  the 
railed-off  partition  and  greeted  by  friends 
(admitted  by  a printed  form  issued  by  the 
steamship  company  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Immigration),  and  presently  departed, 
radiant.  Telegrams  kept  coming  in,  and 
as  the  names  were  called  out  crowds  surged 
expectantly  round  the  official.  Elsewhere 
telegrams  were  being  taken  down  by  other 
officials. 

I had  puzzled  over  the  letters  “ L.  P.  C.” 
on  my  detention  card,  a mention  I had 
seen  on  many  of  the  cards  of  my 
fellow-prisoners.  Some-one  had  said  it 
was  a very  bad  sign  indeed,  that  it  meant 
certain  exclusion.  It  had  amused  me  to 
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fit  words  to  the  initials,  and  in  this  pastime 
I had  spent  much  of  the  night.  Laissd  Pour 
Compte  at  first  suggested  itself  as  appro- 
priate. “ Let  People  Complain,”  “ Let 
Paupers  Come,”  were  two  other  brilliant 
inspirations.  But  it  appears  the  initials 
stand  for  “ Let  Pass  Conditionally,” 
and  the  cases  so  ticketed  are  further 
inquired  into.  Towards  ten  o’clock  the 
“ L.  P.  C.”s  were  called  down  to  the  end  of 
the  detention  room  and  our  cards  collected. 
I handed  mine  over  the  table  which  stood 
between  me  and  the  scrubby  German 
who  was  officiating. 

You  should  have  seen  the  man’s  ex- 
pression of  offended  dignity  at  such  off- 
hand treatment.  I was  violently  ordered 
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to  come  round  and  give  up  “ der  card 
proberbly.” 

I gave  it  up  properly  with  a meek 
obeisance  into  the  bargain,  and  then,  to- 
gether with  about  twenty  other  people, 
whose  cases,  either  for  definite  exclusion 
or  admittance,  seemed  to  the  board 
susceptible  of  being  dealt  with  in  a summary 
manner,  I was  called  out  of  the  detention 
room  and  marched  into  a railed-in  pen 
below  the  big  hall  where  the  emigrants 
first  enter.  I saw  the  S.S.  men  again  at 
work,  as  brutal  as  ever,  and  I witnessed 
one  act  of  downright  violence  committed 
upon  a wretched  old  Italian  woman. 

In  tearing  something  from  her  hand, 
the  S.  S.  man  acted  so  brutally  that 
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the  old  woman  went  sprawling  on  the 
floor. 

The  Norwegian  journalist,  reunited  to 
his  bride,  was  in  the  pen  with  me.  He 
was  a little  less  gloomy,  and  we  had  some 
conversation. 

Gradually  we  were  weeded  out.  After 
waiting  in  my  cage — and  it  was  nothing 
but  a cage  with  bars  on  every  side  and 
even  overhead — for  about  two  hours,  which 
were  spent  in  watching  the  handling  of  a 
whole  shipload  of  emigrants  that  had  been 
shot  in  to  America  that  morning.  What 
I saw  was  all  in  absolute  confirmation  of 
what  I had  concluded  before,  as  to  the 
American  system. 

At  last  I was  summoned  before  the 
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Board,  and  while  awaiting  my  turn  saw  one 
of  the  saddest  sights  of  all  the  sad  ten 
days.  A young  Hungarian  girl,  who  was 
about  to  become  a mother,  had  come  to 
New  York  to  find  the  father  of  her  child. 
His  sister  was  present,  and  swore  that 
her  brother  was  a mere  lad  of  seventeen, 
who  was  earning  but  three  dollars  a week 


as^r^»lumber’s  apprentice.  The  girl  swore 
that  he  w^s  a man  of  twenty-five,  who  had 
been  in  the  army.  The  four  men  of  the 
board  showed  some  heart,  and  though 
they  had  to  apply  the  law  and  to  tell  the 
broken-hearted  and  sobbing  girl  that  she 
must  go  back,\they  expressed  themselves 
very  forcibly  on  ^ihe  dirty,  meam^ebntemp- 
tible  ” people  who  had~cdmj^ssed  her  ruin. 
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The  Board  before  which  we  were  to  be 
laid  in  turn,  was  composed  of  three  or  four 
men  behind  a long  desk,  all  in  various 
attitudes  of  languor  and  indifference.  One 
of  them,  who  hid  behind  this  mask  a most 
surprising  store  of  energy,  had  the  most 
wonderful  knowledge  of  modern  languages 
that  I have  ever  seen  in  any  man.  He 
did  not  only  know  every  European  and 
most  Oriental  tongues,  but  a great  variety 
of  dialects  also.  I heard  him  speak 
Assyrian,  Turkish,  Greek,  Yiddish,  Platt- 
Deutsch,  and  Neapolitan,  besides  a number 
of  other  languages.  And  the  way  in  which 
he  cross-examined  the  prisoners  in  these 
various  tongues,  showed  an  astonishing 
familiarity  with  the  idioms.  He  took  some 
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pride  too  in  his  acquirements,  as  well  and 
most  justifiably  he  might,  and  after  each 
examination  was  concluded  would  remark 
for  the  information  of  his  one-tongued 
colleagues  : “ That’s  Yiddish,”  or  “ That’s 
Finnish,”  or  whatever  the  language  might 
be. 

For  a person  interested  in  philology  the 
seance  was  an  interesting  one,  and  such  of 
the  stories  as  I could  understand  were 
precious  human  documents.  One  little 
piece  of  knowledge  which  I acquired  that 
morning  was  as  to  how  the  Jews,  who 
come  to  America  without  any  patro- 
nymic, invest  themselves  with  a family 
name. 

A Jew  was  applying  for  the  release  of 
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his  brother-in-law,  and  being  asked  his 
name  said  : 

“ Baeker,  Moses  Baeker.” 

“ And  what  is  your  trade  ? ” 

“ Baeker.” 

“ Oh,  you’re  a baker.  But  what  is  your 
name  } ” 

“ Baker.” 

“ Oh,  I see.  These  fellows,”  said  the 
interpreter,  turning  to  his  collegues,  “ have 
no  name  when  they  come  here,  and  so  take 
that  of  their  trade.” 

This  Commissioner  must  be  an  invalu- 
able servant  to  the  State.  He  is  one  of 
the  shrewdest  men  I have  ever  observed. 
His  cross-examination  of  the  prisoners  was 
a masterpiece  of  the  art,  and  no  trickery 
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had  any  chance  with  him.  The  Emigra- 
tion Laws,  such  as  they  are,  have  in  him 
a most  vigilant  defender.  Two  or  three 
cases  in  which  attempts  were  made  to 
circumvent  the  law  were  exposed  and 
confounded  by  him  in  a masterly  style. 
In  one  case  some  letters  written  by  the 
prisoner  from  the  detention-room  had  got 
into  his  hands — I have  indicated  how  this 
is  done — and  these  were  produced  against 
the  man.  He  had  implored  a friend  to 
pose  as  a relative  so  as  to  go  surety  for  him 
and  thus  obtain  his  release. 

Whilst  I was  awaiting  my  turn,  I had 
been  considering  my  position.  The 
question  was  should  I act  so  as  to  court 
further  detention.  When  I first  embarked 
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on  this  adventure,  I had  intended  to  go 
through  the  whole  programme,  and  after 
detention  at  Ellis  Island  to  be  sent  back  to 
Europe.  But  when  I formed  that  plan 
I did  not  know  that  this  detention  might 
exceed  a couple  of  months,  and  would 
certainly  not  be  less  than  three  or  four 
weeks.  Now  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
learned  at  Ellis  Island  or  in  the  Barge 
Office.  I had  seen  enough  during  those 
two  days  to  form  a fair  opinion  of  the 
faults  of  the  system  and  of  the  abominable 
way  in  which  it  was  applied.  And  again 
I felt  that  my  nerves  would  stand  little 
more  suffering.  If  my  temperature  stood 
at  38°  on  landing,  it  must  have  gone  up 
several  degrees  after  my  night  on  the 
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nightmare  ship.  Also  I was  fainting  for 
want  of  food,  for  I had  taken  nothing  for 
thirty  hours,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
bread  which  was  all  that  had  been  given 
me  was  quite  uneatable,  and  I had  been  able 
to  get  nothing  else.  It  never  even  occurred 
to  me  that  the  handful  of  mouldy  prunes, 
or  the  bowl  of  greasy  fluid  were  articles  of 
human  food. 

I had  no  curiosity  to  see  New  York,  but 
I hankered  after  a bath  and  a shave.  I 
had  not  even  had  a proper  wash  for  ten 
days. 

I therefore  resolved  to  say  nothing  to 
prejudice  my  case  but  to  take  my  chance. 
If  the  Board  released  me  so  much  the 
better.  If  I was  sent  back  to  the  horrors 
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of  Ellis  Island,  well  then,  as  a Turk  who 
had  preceded  me  had  said  : “ Kismet.” 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  me  that 
things  happened  as  they  did,  for  from  my 
recent  experiences  after  the  conclusion  of 
my  “ Cry  of  the  Poor”  journey,  I am  led  to 
believe  that  a fortnight  of  horror  and 
starvation  on  Ellis  Island  would  have 
ended  in  a complete  breakdown.  It  has 
taken  me  just  ten  months  to  get  back  to 
life  again. 

At  last  my  turn  came  and  I was  called 
up  and  ordered  to  make  a declaration  on 
oath.  Such  as  it  was,  varying  but  little  from 
my  previous  declaration,  it  satisfied  the 
Commissioners.  Possibly  my  attitude  of 
complete  indifference,  contrasting  with  the 
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anxiety  expressed  by  my  fellow-prisoners, 
mpressed  them.  Anyhow  they  handed 
me  a yellow  card  and  passed  me  over  to 
the  warder  who  had  brought  me  in.  As  I 
was  being  marched  out,  I remembered  my 
friend  Giuseppe.  What  would  he  think  of 
me  if  I deserted  him  after  my  promises. 
I ought  at  least  to  give  him  a dollar  or  two 
to  enable  him  to  communicate  with  his 
wife. 

So  I said  to  my  gaoler  pointing  to  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  detention-room  : — 

“ There’s  a poor  Italian  chap  in ” 

But  he  shut  my  mouth  and  snapped  at 
me,  and  said  he  : — 

“ Stow  that  and  don’t  be  a fool.  You 
consider  yourself  lucky  to  have  got  out 
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with  the  little  money  you  have  got, 
and  don’t  you  go  bothering  about  any 
Italians.” 

As  we  passed  down  the  corridor,  I saw 
my  Norwegian  colleague,  more  dismal 
than  ever,  speaking  through  the  bars  of 
his  cage  to  a fellow  countryman.  It 
appeared  he  was  not  to  be  released  as 
yet. 

There  was  as  much  formality  about 
getting  out  of  the  Barge  office  as  there 
must  have  been  in  leaving  the  Bastille.  I 
was  in  custody  till  the  last  moment,  when, 
having  reached  a large  hall,  in  which  a 
crowd  of  people  waiting  to  see  the  prisoner- 
friends  were  penned  up  in  different 
groups.  The  warder  left  me  with  a push 
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on  the  shoulder.  “ Go  to  make  your 
fortune,”  he  said. 

And  so  out  into  New  York,  to  be 
immediately  assailed  by  touts  of  every 
description.  It  made  me  feel  quite  im- 
portant to  be  so  solicited  after  having 
for  so  long  been  treated  like  a noxious 
animal. 

Everybody  was  rushing  about,  with 
such  an  exaggeration  of  busyness  that  they 
reminded  me  of  the  fussy  clown  in  the 
circus.  I too  had  business  on  hand,  and  of 
an  urgent  nature.  This  was  to  try  and 
help  my  poor  friends  in  the  horrible  gaol  I 
had  just  left.  So  after  a wash  and  a meal 
in  a Battery  eating-house,  where  I was 
abominably  cheated,  although  known  to 
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be  an  emigrant  just  landed,  I hurried  up 
Broadway  to  the  G.P.O. 

Here  I filled  a telegram  to  Mrs.  Dales- 
sandro,  109  Sullivan  Street. ' 

“ Husband  detained  since  three  days  at 
Ellis  Island.  Get  him  out  before  nothing 
is  left  of  him.” 

The  young  lady  who  took  this  telegram, 
and  who,  although  a young  man  was 
clasping  her  waist  whilst  she  attended  to 
her  official  duties,  had  been  terribly  severe 
of  aspect,  deigned  to  smile  after  she  had 
read  it. 

I next  got  a directory  and  looked  up 
an  Italian  benevolent  society,  and  having 
found  an  address,  hastened  off  to  see  if 
anything  could  be  done  for  Maria  Levata, 
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and  little  di  Francesco  who  had  all  those 
bruises  on  his  leg.  But  the  gentlemen 
who  received  me  deplored  his  inability  to 
help  them.  “You  can  tell  me  nothing 
about  the  cruelties  practised  at  Ellis 
Island,”  he  said,  “ that  I do  not  know.” 

At  one  or  two  other  places  where  I 
went,  the  same  answer  was  given  me. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  I was 
helpless  and  I resigned  myself. 

At  least  in  the  case  of  Guiseppe  Dales- 
sandro,  I had  been  able  to  do  some  good. 
Next  day  in  the  afternoon  I made  my  way 
to  Sullivan  Street,  in  a quarter  of  New 
York  which  is  divided  up  amongst  Italians 
and  negroes. 

I found  that  109  Sullivan  Street  was  a 
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substantial  house  and  most  of  it  was  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Dalessandro  family.  I 
was  received  by  a very  pretty  young 
woman,  who  ushered  me  into  a well- 
furnished  parlour,  where  a charming  little 
girl  was  playing.  Some  elderly  females 
were  sitting  in  this  room. 

My  telegram  had  been  duly  received. 
The  Signora  Dalessandro,  I was  told,  had 
hurried  off  at  once  to  claim  her  spouse. 
But  the  Barge  office  is  reluctant  to  loose 
its  prey,  and  though  it  was  early  in  the 
afternoon  when  she  arrived  there,  she  was 
told  after  waiting  some  hours,  that  it  was 
too  late  that  day,  that  Guiseppe  had  been 
sent  back  to  Ellis  Island,  and  that  she 
must  come  on  the  morrow.  “ She  went  off 
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this  morning,”  continued  her  daughter, 
“and  we  are  expecting  her  back  with 
father  at  any  moment.” 

A young  tram-conductor  then  entered 
the  room. 

“ No,”  he  said  in  answer  to  a question 
■of  mine  “ Guiseppe  Dalessandro  is  not  my 
father,  but  I hope  soon  to  call  him  by 
that  name.”  The  lucky  young  fellow 
was  engaged  to  marry  the  beautiful  Italian 
girl. 

Mrs.  Dalessandro  was  by  profession  a 
midwife,  and  it  much  amused  me  to  notice 
that  the  elderly  gossips  who  were  waiting 
in  the  room  seemed  to  imagine  that  I had 
called  on  business.  They  were  talking  in 
some  dialect  which  I did  not  understand. 
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but  I imagined  some  such  conversation 
as  : 

“ He  is  as  pale  as  a muffin.” 

“ And  so  he  ought  to  be  if  he  has  the 
feelings  of  a man,”  from  the  memorable 
scene  where  Mr.  Pecksniff  goes  to  summon 
Mrs.  Gamp. 

At  last  the  couple  arrived  arm  in  arm 
and  radiant.  Neither  Guiseppe  nor  myself 
recognised  each  other.  Such  was  the 
transformation  that  a bath,  a shave  and  a 
change  of  clothes  had  brought  about  in 
both.  But  when  he  did  recognise  me,  he 
greeted  me  most  warmly,  and  as  for  his 
Signora,  a stout,  motherly  woman,  arrayed 
in  black  satin  and  wearing  abundant 
jewelry,  she  nearly  embraced  me.  She 
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could  not  satisfy  herself  In  heaping  benefits 
upon  me.  She  sent  one  girl  for  schooners 
of  beer,  and  another  for  the  best  cigarettes. 
She  wanted  me  to  eat  cake.  She  darted 
into  a back  room  and  came  out  flourishing 
a bunch  of  dollar  notes  and  wished  to  en- 
rich me.  Meanwhile  Guiseppe  was  telling 
the  picturesque  story  of  his  sufferings. 
Now  and  again  pointing  to  me  he  would 
say  : “ II  Cristo  m’a  mandato  quest  ’amico,” 
and  he  said  it  twenty  times  if  once. 

When  I left  him  rejoicing  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  with  the  tram  conductor 
clasping  his  daughter  at  his  side,  his  wife 
embracing  him  and  his  little  girl  on  his 
knee,  he  called  after  me  never  to  forget 
that  I was  his  friend,  at  any  time — mille 
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anni  fa — and  under  any  circumstances.  I 
am  sure  he  meant  it.  So  that  for  a few 
cents  I had  acquired  at  least  one  friend  in 
this  world. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Back  to  Europe 

I WAS  forced  to  spend  several  days  in  N ew 
York  before  I could  get  ship  back  to 
Europe,  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  then 
open  and  all  the  places  on  the  outgoing 
steamers  had  been  booked  months  in  ad- 
vance. In  the  end  I determined  to  return, 
as  I had  come,  in  the  steerage.  I preferred 
this  in  spite  of  my  recent  experiences  to  the 
prospect  of  a prolonged  stay  in  New  York, 
which  at  any  time  must  be  a very  Inferno 
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to  those  whose  nerves  are  shaken,  but 
which  just  then,  in  the  midst  of  a terrific 
“ hot  snap,  ” was  simply  unbearable.  The 
stupid,  useless  noises  of  the  tramcars — often 
thirty  to  the  minute — the  clattering  and 
rumbling  of  the  elevated  railway,  the  bang- 
ing and  the  clanging  of  every  kind  of  con- 
veyance rushing  in  wild  haste  to  all  sorts 
of  absurd  places,  which  I could  not  con- 
ceive anyone  ever  wishing  to  visit,  the 
buzzing  of  the  electric  fans,  the  tap-tap-tap- 
ping  of  the  typewriters  harassed  to  the 
point  of  madness  the  overheated  brain, 
which  through  the  optic  nerves  already 
found  itself  in  a state  of  high  and  indig- 
nant rebellion.  The  silly  fussiness  of  the 
citizens,  the  nightmare  houses,  the  monot- 
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onous  checkboard  disposal  of  the  streets, 
the  hideous  visions  of  dyspepsia  evoked 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  Quick  Lunch  bars, 
or  of  the  ice-cream  soda  shops,  met  with 
at  every  turn,  where  pale-faced  maidens 
gorged  themselves  on  fizzing  masses  of 
multi-coloured  mud,  the  unpleasing  fops 
aping  an  impossible  aristocracy,  the  many 
strong-minded  and  eccentric  females,  the 
odious  negroes  loafing  at  the  corners — in 
architecture  as  in  humanity,  varied  as  both 
were,  there  was  not  one  pleasant  thing  on 
which  to  rest  the  eye. 

I now  realized  to  the  full  the  horror  of  a 
nightmare  which  I had  once  had,  in  which  I 
dreamed  that  I was  in  New  York  without 
the  means  to  return  home.  And  the  New 
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York  of  my  dream  was  not  the  New  York 
that  I saw. 

So  I waited  with  such  patience  as  I could 
command  for  a steamer  to  take  me  home, 
and  employed  my  time  when  not  writing, 
in  visiting  the  Battery.  I found  that  it 
was  quite  the  usual  pastime  of  the  loafers 
there  to  watch  the  arrival  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  barges  of  emigrants  and  I 
never  once  heard  in  the  groups  regaling 
their  eyes  on  this  degrading  spectacle  an 
expression  of  pity  for  the  poor  people. 

All  round  the  Battery  I discovered  little 
dirty  spider-webs  which  had  been  spun  for 
catching  such  of  the  emigrants  as  might 
slip  through  the  clutches  of  the  Barge 
office.  Here  were  the  purveyors  to  the 
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sweating-dens,  and  had  time  allowed,  I 
should  have  made  it  my  duty  to  investigate 
this  traffic.  It  is  obvious  that  the  misery 
of  the  prisoners  in  Ellis  Island,  who  have 
neither  money  nor  friends  is  traded  upon 
and  speculated  in,  and  that  there  is  a dirty 
market  built  upon  their  distress. 

I had  at  least  occasion  to  convince  my- 
self of  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
fessed contempt  for  foreign  cheap  labour 
many  N ew  Y ork  employers  do  not  hesitate 
to  take  advantage  of  the  hopeless  position 
of  the  detained  emigrants. 

Given  the  choice  between  deportation 
and  the  acceptance  of  a starvation  wage, 
many  able-bodied  men  and  women  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  local  sweaters. 
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These  are  kept  well  informed  as  to  the 
“lots”  at  the  Barge  Office,  and  occasional 
visits  are  paid  to  the  slave-ship  Narragan- 
sett. 

Two  sturdy  and  well-educated  Germans 
who  were  detained  with  me,  had  in  this 
way  received  offers  of  employment  at  a big 
restaurant  as  plate-washers  at  a third  of 
the  rates  current  in  the  plate-washing 
market.  A Swiss  labourer,  who  had  been 
clainied  by  a sweaters’  agent,  and  liberated, 
was  in  my  presence,  in  one  of  the  “dives” 
near  the  Battery,  offered  a wage  of  fifteen 
dollars  a month  for  an  appalling  list  of 
menial  duties. 

The  two  Germans,  by  the  way,  had 
come  to  Ellis  Island,  after  having  been 
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passed  on  landing  at  the  Barge  Office. 
They  had  spent  their  first  evening  in  New 
York  “ on  the  spree,”  and  had  been  robbed 
of  their  money.  On  complaining  to  the 
police,  they  were  treated  as  pauper  emi- 
grants and  handed  over  to  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  who  had  sent  them  to  Ellis 
Island.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a 
foreigner  remains  subject  to  the  emi- 
gration laws,  and  is  subject  to  detention 
and  deportation,  even  after  he  has  been 
passed  by  the  board  and  has  entered  New 
York. 

During  the  few  days  in  which  I had  to 
wait  in  New  York  for  my  steamer  home, 
I had  many  conversations  with  Americans 
in  various  stations  on  their  emigration 
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laws  and  their  application.  With  regard 
to  the  laws,  everybody  agreed  that  they 
were  necessary,  and  I am  quite  sure  that 
one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
new  Republican  ticket  was  the  promise  of 
further  legislation  towards  the  restriction 
of  emigration. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
detained  immigrants,  most  people  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  incredibly  barbarous, 
but  excused  the  Republic  on  the  ground 
that  these  abuses  had  not  been  exposed 
before,  and  added  that  if  “enough  stink” 
could  be  raised  on  the  subject,  matters 
might  possibly  be  remedied. 

Many,  however,  reverted  to  the  argument 
that  “ the  people  did  not  want  these  emi- 
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grants,  anyway.”  As  to  the  employment 
on  Ellis  Island  as  warders  of  the  dirtiest 
ruffians  in  New  York,  that  was  a question 
of  “ political  pull.” 

Exact  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of 
emigrants  who  are  rejected  and  deported 
each  month  were  not  obtainable.  But  the 
number  is  large.  Sometimes  more  than  a 
hundred  go  back  by  one  ship.  They  are 
conveyed  at  the  cost  of  the  company  back 
to  the  port  at  which  they  embarked. 

This  may  be  five  or  six  hundred  miles 
or  more  from  their  former  homes.  As  a 
rule,  they  have  spent  their  last  means  to 
pay  their  passages  to  America,  and  so  are 
thrown  back  into  European  ports  penniless. 

For  the  cruel  and  unmerited  sufferings 
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which  to  many  thousands  are  the  result, 
the  European  agents  of  the  various  ship- 
ping companies  are  mainly  responsible. 

Careless  about  any  consideration  beyond 
the  commission  which  they  make  on  every 
emigrant’s  ticket  which  they  issue,  they 
accept  passage  money  from  anybody  who 
offers  it.  It  is  a matter  of  indifference  to 
them  whether  the  applicant  fulfils  or  not, 
in  physique  and  purse,  the  conditions  of 
the  American  law,  of  which  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  the  rejected  emigrants  are 
totally  ignorant. 

If  the  American  Legislature  were  to 
force — as  it  could  do — the  shipping  com- 
panies to  refund  the  deported  immigrants 
the  entire  sum  disimbursed  by  them  for 
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their  journey  from  the  place  of  starting  to 
to  the  States,  the  agents  would  very  soon 
cease  to  embark  people  who  must  obviously 
have  no  possible  chance  of  acceptance. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  law  is 
applied  in  America,  is  not  what  I have 
written  a sufficient  indictment  of  a cruel 
and  inhuman  system  ? No  civilised  nation 
has  a right  to  starve  and  brutalise  women, 
children,  and  helpless  old  men.  The 
companies  could  be  forced  to  provide, 
pending  deportation,  for  the  decent  main- 
tenance of  their  customers. 

It  seems  incredible  that,  as  I heard  in 
New  York,  each  company  has  to  pay 
25  cents  a day  for  any  passenger  detained 
at  Ellis  Island.  The  food  supplied  is  not 
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worth  a fifth  of  that  sum.  The  sleeping 
accommodation  on  the  Narragansett  is,  in 
busy  times,  in  the  proportion  of  one  bed 
to  every  three  or  four  prisoners — the  rest 
sleep  on  the  floor.  Can  this  miserable 
prison  be  run  for  a profit  ? 

I have  described  what  food  I was  able 
by  struggling  to  lay  hands  upon  during  my 
thirty  hours’  detention.  Two  lumps  of 
bread,  a handful  of  mouldy  prunes,  and  a 
bowl  of  some  liquid  filth.  Such  was  the 
return  for  the  30  cents  disbursed  on  my 
account.  Many  got  nothing  but  the  bread. 
Nobody  could  properly  nourish  himself 
eVen  on  the  whole  rations,  for  everything 
was  of  the  worst  quality.  Excitement  and 
ice-water  are  the  main  sustenance  of  most 
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of  the  Ellis  Island  prisoners.  The  men 
have,  also,  their  tobacco  and  the  women 
their  tears.  When  a woman  is  crying  for 
herself  and  her  children,  she  forgets  her 
hunger.  The  miserable  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  supplied  are  speculated 
upon,  and  in  the  detention  room  are 
two  stalls  where  coarse  viands,  pastry, 
bread,  cheese,  sausages  and  so  forth 
are  retailed  at  high  prices  to  the  half- 
starved  emigrants  who  have  any  money 
to  spare.  If  the  prisoners  were  pro- 
perly fed  there  should  be  no  need  for 
such  stalls,  for  every  cent  a prisoner  on 

Ellis  Island  may  possess,  he  needs  for  the 
future. 

My  return  voyage  on  the  Aquitaine, 
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although  passed  in  the  steerage,  was  a 
pleasure-trip  as  compared  to  the  voyage 
out.  The  food  and  the  accommodation 
were  the  same,  but  how  greatly  the 
behaviour  of  the  stewards  differed.  We 
were  no  longer  helpless  emigrants,  but 
the  citizens  of  a great  Republic  and  our 
rights  were  respected.  And  we  took  a 
good  deal  more  than  our  rights,  for  we 
invaded  the  promenade  deck  and  swarmed 
all  over  the  ship.  There  was  amongst  us 
a stowaway  lad  of  fifteen  who  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Carbonville,  in  Iowa,  to 
see  the  Paris  Exhibition  without  a cent  in 
his  pocket.  He  had  “beaten”  the  rail- 
way companies,  and  now  had  “beaten” 
the  Compagnie  Transatlantique.  I often 
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saw  him  amongst  the  first-class  passengers, 
and  once  I noticed  him  engaging  in  con- 
versation no  less  august  a personage  than 
Mr.  Fischer,  one  of  the  trio  of  Boer 
delegates.  I met  amongst  the  crowd  a 
few  rejected  undesirables,  notably  a 
wretched  old  Croate,  who  told  me  that 
he  would  land  at  Havre  with  six  shillings 
in  his  pocket.  He  was  lame  with  a 
diseased  foot.  He  complained  of  the  way 
the  stewards  had  treated  him.  They  had 
demanded  a dollar  off  him  “for  attendance” 
and  because  he  wouldn’t  give  it,  six  shill- 
ings being  his  entire  fortune,  they  would 
give  him  nothing  to  eat.  “ I asked  one  of 
them  for  a drink  of  water,”  he  told  me 
“and  the  man  pointed  to  a tap.  I filled 
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the  tin  and  swallowed  it  at  a gulp,  for  I was 
dying  of  want.  And  it  was  sea-water. 
The  trick  was  played  on  me  on  purpose.” 
But  for  the  most  part  we  were  a pros- 
perous crowd.  Many  had  piles  of  good 
substantial  luggage,  and  most  were  well 
dressed.  Not  a few  of  the  steerage 
passengers  were  just  going  over  to  Europe 
for  a holiday.  There  was  a young  waiter 
from  Boston  who  was  going  for  a month’s 
shooting  in  the  Tyrol,  and  who  had  his 
guncase  with  him.  Nearly  all  proposed 
to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  I could 
not  help  contrasting  the  mental  atmosphere 
in  the  steerage  of  the  Aquitaine  with  that 
of  La  Champagne.  Here  there  was  none 
of  that  anxiety  which  gnawed  our  hearts 
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on  the  going  out,  anxiety  which  would 
have  increased  ten-fold  if  we  had  only 
known  what  really  awaited  us.  On  the 
Aquitaine  we  knew  that,  however  poor  we 
might  be,  or  diseased,  or  criminal,  we 
should  land  and  move  freely  forward  to 
any  country  we  chose  to  select,  and  I could 
not  help  wondering  whether  if  certain 
refusals  were  enacted  by  Europe  on  the 
human  rubbish  which  America  shoots  over 
into  Europe,  noisy,  immoral,  vulgar  crowds 
of  evil  life  and  bad  example,  the  States 
might  not  be  led  to  act  towards  our 
emigrants  with  a little  more  humanity. 

The  voyage  passed  without  incident, 
save  that  just  before  we  reached  Le  Havre 
de  Grace,  the  body  of  a returning  emigrant 
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who  had  died  on  board,  was  buried  at  sea. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  nailed  in  a box  with 
some  bits  of  old  iron  in  it,  and  was  pitched 
overboard  without  a word  of  prayer — the 
ship  going  at  full  speed — amidst  a crowd 
of  pipe-smoking  passengers,  not  one  of 
whom  raised  his  hat.  I was  so  indignant 
at  such  obsequies  given  to  a human  being, 
that  on  reaching  Havre  I described  the 
outrage  in  one  of  the  papers  published 
there. 

After  landing  at  Havre,  as  I was  walking 
towards  the  town,  I saw  comfortably 
ensconced  in  one  of  the  carriages  of  the 
special  train  to  Paris,  the  stowaway  lad 
from  Carbon ville.  He  was  grinning  all 

over.  “ I shall  get  under  the  seat,”  he 
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said,  “ before  they  come  round  for  the 
tickets.” 

A large  crowd  was  waiting  on  the  quay 
to  watch  our  arrival.  I fancy  our  pros- 
perous appearance  and  the  aspect  of  our 
good  and  substantial  luggage,  trumpeting 
abroad  the  wealth  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  New  World  from  which  we  had  come 
might  arouse  in  many  hearts  of  those  who 
were  looking  on,  hopes  and  ambitions 
hard  to  realise. 

If  this  little  book  helps  a few  people  in 
Europe  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
American  Immigration  Laws  and  conse- 
quently dissuades  those  incapacitated  from 
risking  the  voyage  on  the  chance  of 
admission  to  the  States,  and  so  spares  much 
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suffering  and  bitter  disappointment,  I shall 
readily  console  myself  for  all  of  unpleasant- 
ness through  which  I passed  and  have 
had  afterwards  to  endure.  That  it  may 
arouse  to  some  sense  of  their  duty  the  big 
steamship  companies  and  the  emigration 
agents  all  over  Europe  is  also  my  hope,  if 
not  my  expectation. 


THE  END 
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The  Pagan’s  Cup.  By  Fergus  Hume. 

Author  of  ‘ The  Mystery  of  a Hansom  Cab,’  &c.  {Second  Edition. 

The  Rector’s  Temptation.  By  Mrs  E.  Lodge. 

Author  of  ‘ The  Mystery  of  Monkswood,’  ‘ David  Polmere,’  &c. 

Dear  Paul.  By  G.  Beresford-Fitzgerald. 

Author  of  ‘ The  Stigma,’  ‘ The  Minor  Canon,’  &c. 
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A Strange  Message.  By  Dora  Russell. 

Author  of  ‘ A Great  Temptation,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition. 

Literary  World. — ‘A  dramatic  story  told  in  Miss  Dora  Russell’s  best  manner. 
It  is  well  thought  out  and  cleverly  planned.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  of 
thrilling  interest.’ 

For  Three  Moons.  By  Frances  Campbell. 

Author  of  ‘ Love,  the  Atonement,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition  in 
the  Press. 

Review  of  the  Week. — ‘A  novel  which  will  be  read  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  only  laid  down  with  regret.  It  is  full  of  incident,  and  dramatic  to  a 
degree.’ 

Lady. — ‘ A really  charming  story,  full  of  strong,  human  interest  and  instinct 
with  humour  of  that  rare  type  that  is  at  once  bright  and  kindly.’ 

Love  has  no  Pity.  By  Frederick  Langbridge. 

Author  of  ‘ The  Dreams  of  Dania,’  ‘ Miss  Honoria,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 
Globe. — ‘Is  sure  to  prove  attractive.  The  tale  both  opens  and  closes  a little 
melodramatically,  but  it  is  not  without  its  lighter  passages  ; and  though  its 
leading  female  figure  is  not  wholly  sympathetic,  she  will  no  doubt  have  her 
admirers  and  partisans.’ 

Liverpool  Daily  Mercury. — ‘ The  story  is  powerful  and  very  cleverly  written, 
making  an  excellent  novel.’ 

Western  Mercury. — ‘ The  story  is  very  interesting.  . . . The  incidents  are 
both  striking  and  thrilling,  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained  throughout.’ 

His  Lawful  Wife,  By  Jean  Middlemass. 

Author  of  ‘ The  Mystery  of  Clement  Dunraven,’  ‘ Hush  Money,’  &c. 
With  frontispiece  by  C.  Dudley  Tennant.  Cloth,  6s. 

Spectator. — ‘This  novel  is  written  in  a lively  and  readable  style.’ 

Queen. — ‘ Miss  Jean  Middlemass  has  written  a charming  book.’ 

Daily  Chronicle. — ‘ “ His  Lawful  Wife  ” will  enjoy  as  great  a popularity  as 
any  of  Miss  Middlemass’s  previous  novels.’ 

A Late  Repentance.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 

Author  of  ‘The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke,’  ‘ Second  Love,’  &c. 

People. — ‘ Is  quite  worthy  of  the  author’s  popular  story,  “ The  Mysteries  of 
Heron  Dyke.’” 

Court  Journal. — ‘An  ingenious  and  interesting  novel.’ 

Bookman. — ‘An  interesting  novel,’ 

The  Lady  Algive.  By  Lucy  Ellen  Wadsley. 

Author  of  ‘ His  Wife  by  Force,’  ‘ Jean  Rutherglen,’  &c. 

Morning  Post. — ‘Will  be  enjoyed  by  many  readers.’ 

Aberdeen  Journal. — ‘ An  interesting  historical  romance.’ 

Birmingham  Gazette. — ‘ The  story  is  written  with  considerale  power,’ 
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Love’s  Crossways.  By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diehl. 

Author  of  ‘ A Woman’s  Cross,’  ‘ A Last  Throw.*  Cloth,  6s. 

Dundee  Courier. — ‘This  is  an  extremely  clever  novel,  with  quite  an  original 
plot.  . . . Mrs  Diehl’s  novel,  which  is  fascinating,  and  written  in  a style 
that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  well  worth  reading.’ 

Bookseller. — ‘An  excellent  novel.  . . . lively  and  original.* 

The  Red « Headed  Man.  By  Fergus  Hume. — Third  Edition. 
Author  of  ‘ The  Mystery  of  a Hansom  Cab,’  &c.  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 
World. — “‘The  Red-Headed  Man  ” is  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work  that  Mr 
Fergus  Hume  has  given  us  since  he  wrote  “The  Mystery  of  a Hansom 
Cab.”  . . . Brightly  and  smartly  written,  Mr  Fergus  Hume’s  tale  contains 
not  a single  dull  chapter.* 

The  Maiden’s  Creed.  By  Alan  St  Aubyn. 

Author  of  ‘ A Fellow  of  Trinity,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition. 

Literary  World. — ‘ The  story  is  admirably  told  and  worthy  of  the  talented 
author  of  “ A Fellow  of  Trinity.”  ’ 

Liverpool  Mercury.— ‘ Mrs  Marshall’s  story  is  thoroughly  readable,  and  her 
wide  public  will  give  it  an  eager  welcome.* 

Mary  Anne  of  Parchment  Buildings.  By  Lucas  Cleeve. 

Author  of  ‘As  the  Twig  is  Bent,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition. 
Glasgow  Herald. — ‘Mary  Anne  is  a most  attractive  character.  . . . The 
story  is  cleverly  conceived  and  powerfully  written.’ 

Bookseller. — ‘ A truly  delightful  story.  ’ 

Court  Circular. — ‘A  vigorous  and  well-worked-out  story.  Mary  Anne  her- 
self is  a delightful  picture  of  a Cockney  girl,  and  the  mingled  pathos  and 
I humour  of  her  class  are  admirably  portrayed.  The  plot  is  an  ingenious  one, 

and  is  unfolded  in  a most  dramatic  manner,’ 

The  Sea  of  Fortune.  By  Mrs  Robert  Jocelyn. 

Author  of  ‘ The  M.F.H.’s  Daughter,’  ‘ Only  a Flirt,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 
Liverpool  Courier. — ‘ A delightful  love  story,  with  an  old-world  rose-garden 
' flavour  about  it.  This  delightful  story  is  most  charmingly  told  by  this 

gifted  authoress.’ 

Literary  World. — ‘To  read  a novel  by  Mrs  Jocelyn  is  pre-eminently  restful. 
The  story  is  charmingly  told.’ 

An  Aristocratic  Detective.  By  Richard  Marsh. 

Author  of  ‘The  Beetle,’  ‘Frivolities,’  ‘The  Chase  of  the  Ruby,’ &c. 
Pictorial  Cloth,  6s.  [Fourth  Edition. 

Court  Circular. — ‘ Mr  Marsh  tells  in  a very  agreeable  manner  a number  of 
detective  stories  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  order.  The  plots  are  very 
! ingenious,  and  are  cleverly  worked  out ; the  book  altogether  will  enhance 

the  reputation  of  the  author.* 

Eastern  Morning  News. — ‘The  whole  of  the  sketches  are  vigorous  and 
racy,  being  told  in  a lively  up-to-date  manner,  and  some  of  the  characters 
„ are  exceptionally  well  drawn  . . . anyone  in  search  of  a stirring  volume  will 

7 read  this  onewith  great  interest.* 
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The  Vereker  Family.  By  May  Crommelin. 

Author  of  ‘ Divil- May-Care,’  ‘ Bettina,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition, 

Scotsman. — ‘In  this  volume  of  stories  Miss  Crommelin  provides  an  agreeable 
variety  of  light  literary  confections  for  her  readers  . . . her  short  stories  are 
quite  as  good  in  their  way  as  her  full-length  novels.’ 

Guardian. — ‘A  sheaf  of  charming  stories,  all  of  them  thoroughly  bright, 
pleasant  and  delightful.’ 

Birmingham  Gazette. — ‘ Miss  Crommelin  is  decidedly  at  her  best  in  these 
tales.’ 

Greek  Peasant  Stories.  By  Neil  Wynn  Williams. 

Author  of  ‘The  Bayonet  that  Came  Home,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 
Literature. — ‘ Mr  Neil  Wynn  Williams’s  collection  of  Greek  Peasant  Stories 
are,  taken  individually,  artistic  little  sketches.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in 
the  delineation  of  the  character  of  the  modern  Greek,  The  stories  make 
pleasant  reading.’ 

Speaker. — ‘Mr  Neil  Wynn  Williams  has  written  a book  that  pleases,  like 
the  narrative  of  an  honest  traveller,  and  in  which  one  thing  at  least,  the 
“Notes  from  the  Countryside,  Greece,”  is  a bit  of  description  that  deserves 
to  become  classical.* 

A Deal  with  the  King.  By  James  T.  Findlay. 

Author  of  ‘ The  Secession  in  the  North,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

Leeds  Mercury. — ‘A  charming  romance.  The  story  is  full  of  originality.’ 
Court  Circular. — ‘A  stirring  story,  Mr  Findlay  possesses  much  of  the 
gift  of  his  great  countrymen.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
for  telling  a story.  The  public  could  do  with  many  more  books  of  this 
wholesome  type.* 

Scotsman. — ‘ In  this  carefully-written  tale  there  are  not  lacking  the  elements 
of  the  best  kind  of  romantic  novel.  The  story  is  delightful  in  every  respect. 
Enough  to  say  that  not  for  many  a day  has  such  a stirring  story  been 
offered  to  romance  lovers.* 

Fallen  from  Favour.  By  Jean  Middlemass. 

Author  of  ‘ Hush  Money,’  ‘ The  Wheel  of  Fire,’  &c. 

Literary  World, — ‘ An  attractive  tale  . . . thoroughly  interesting.’ 

A New  Messiah.  By  Robert  Cromie, 

Author  of  ‘ A Plunge  into  Space,’  &c. 

Glasgow  Herald. — ‘ Crowded  with  exciting  incidents.  This  story  holds  the 
reader  from  beginning  to  end  with  vivid  and  mastering  interest.’ 

Through  Life’s  Rough  Way.  By  Bertha  M.  M.  Miniken. 
Author  of  ‘ An  English  Wife,’  ‘ Where  the  Ways  Part,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. — ‘Miss  Miniken  is  a thoroughly  conscientious 
writer,  the  tone  of  her  books  is  healthy,  and  the  moral  excellent.  They  are 
novels  to  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  girls,  by  whom  they  will  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  and  enjoyed.’ 
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Jesse : A Realistic  Fairy  Tale.  By  George  Marlowe.  Cloth,  6s. 

Manchester  Courier. — ‘A  well-wrillen  and  thoroughly  interesting  story. 
The  author  carries  you  impetuously  with  him  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last.  Jesse  is  a very  attractive  and  brilliant  character.^ 

The  Golden  Tooth.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 

Author  of  ‘ The  Angel  of  the  Covenant,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. — Third  Edition. 
Morning  Post. — ‘An  exciting  bit  of  fiction.  It  is  excellently  done.  Mr 
Cobban  is  a born  novelist.  . . , He  has  produced  as  entertaining  a yarn 
as  we  have  come  across  for  many  a long  day.’ 

! Echo. — “‘The  Golden  Tooth”  may  be  recommended  with  confidence.’ 

Athenseum. — ‘A  tale  which  is  ingeniously  complicated  and  well  finished. 
The  story  may  be  recommended.’ 

Spectator.— ‘ A really  excellent  and  ingeniously  constructed  tale  . . . treated 
j with  a briskness,  humour  and  unconventionality.’ 

1 A Black  Vintage.  By  Morice  Gerard. 

■ Author  of  ‘ A Man  of  the  Moment,’  ‘ Queen’s  Mate,’  ‘ Murray  Murgatroyd, 

Journalist,’  ‘For  Empire,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s, 

I Liverpool  Mercury.— ‘ Readers  who  appreciate  a thoroughly  absorbing  mystery 
j story  may  take  up  Mr  Gerard’s  latest  novel  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  good 

I and  exciting,  Mr  Gerard  knows  well  how  to  hold  the  reader’s  attention, 

and  he  does  so  with  considerable  skill.  His  plot  is  ingeniously  constructed, 
and  involves  a mystery  which  deepens  with  every  chapter.  The  whole  story 
I is  remarkably  well  conceived,  and  when  the  curtain  falls  the  mystery  is  laid 

bare,  the  result  being  at  once  dramatic  and  fascinating.’ 

t Shylock  of  the  River.  By  Fergus  Hume.  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 

Author  of  ‘ The  Mystery  of  a Hansom  Cab.  ’ &c.  Ei/th  Edition. 

I Literary  World. — ‘ ^uite  the  most  brilliant  detective  story  Mr  Hume  has  given 

us  since  he  made  such  a remarkable  “ hit  ” in  “ The  Mystery  of  a Hansom 
Cab.”  ’ 

A Torn = Out  Page.  By  Dora  Russell. 

Author  of  ‘A  Strange  Message,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. — Third  Edition. 

I Glasgow  Herald.  — ‘ Miss  Russell’s  latest  story  is  cleverly  thought  out  and 
planned.  . . . The  scenes  are  distinctly  clever.  It  is  seldom  we  come 
across  a book  which  is  at  once  so  healthy  and  exciting  as  this.* 

I A Roman  Mystery.  By  Richard  Bagot.  Cloth,  6s. 

Author  of  ‘Casting  of  Nets,’  ‘The  Just  and  the  Unjust,’  &c. — 
Fourth  Edition. 

F Spectator. — ‘Mr  Bagot  has  given  us  a most  interesting  book.  The  por- 

traiture is  often  excellent,  and  the  author’s  intimate  knowledge  of  Italian 
society  is  manifested  at  every  turn.’ 

‘ A Syndicate  of  Sinners.  By  Gertrude  Warden. 

Author  of  ‘The  Wooing  of  a Fairy,’  ‘The  Sentimental  Sex,’  &c. 
Cloth,  6s.  — Second  Edition. 

Literature. — ‘The  plot  of  Miss  Warden’s  story  is  complicated  and  original. 

I This  is  a bright,  lively  tale,  as  full  of  coincidences,  plots  and  counterplots  as 

1 any  we  have  read  for  some  time.  It  can  be  read  with  very  little  trouble, 

and  the  reader  is  introduced  to  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  rank  and  title.’ 
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Love,  the  Atonement.  By  Frances  Campbell. 

Author  of  ‘ For  Three  Moons,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

Tatler. — ‘ One  of  the  most  striking  books  of  the  day.’ 

Spectator. — ‘There  is  a great  deal  of  charming  reading  in  Mrs  Campbell’s 
“ Love,  the  Atonement,”  and  a touch  of  poetry  about  Deelish,  the  fantastic 
little  heroine,  and  her  dreams.’ 

Morning  Post. — ‘The  story  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  life  of  Deelish 
(otherwise  Lady  Una)  and  her  beautiful  husband.  Colonel  “Teddy.”  The 
characterisation  is  much  above  the  average,  and  the  Irish  scenes,  especially 
those  wherein  the  racy  dialect  of  old  Dennis  and  the  charming  nature  of 
Father  Terence  are  illustrated,  are  as  full  of  life  as  those  wherein  the  lights 
and  shades  of  Australian  society  are  painted.  “ Love,  the  Atonement,”  has  a 
distinct  and  very  agreeable  character  of  its  own.’ 

Vanity  Fair. — ‘ A charming  story,  with  a rare  blend  of  poetry  and  humour. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  Mrs  Campbell’s  next  book  with  keen  interest.’ 

As  the  Twig:  is  Bent.  By  Lucas  Cleeve. 

Author  of  ‘ The  World’s  Blackmail,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. — Third  Edition. 
Glasgow  Herald. — ‘Mr  Cleeve  has  plenty  of  ability  and  has  produced  a story 
dealing  with  a certain  species  of  swindling  sharks.  The  story  is  admirably 
told.’ 

Daily  Chronicle. — ‘ A good  story.  The  story  of  the  flotation  of  the  “ Wheel 
Anne  ” is  very  well  done.’ 

The  Crime  of  the  Crystal.  By  Fergus  Hume. 

Author  of  ‘The  Mystery  of  a Hansom  Cab,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. — Second 
Edition. 

Irish  Times. — ‘ The  story  is  well  written,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  that 
Mr  Fergus  Hume  has  yet  given  us.’ 

Literary  World. — ‘This  last  book  of  Mr  Fergus  Hume  is  calculated  almost 
to  convert  unbelievers  to  a belief  in  the  magic  of  crystal-gazing.  “The 
Crime  of  the  Crystal  ” is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  plots  Mr  Hume  has 
yet  constructed.’ 

Tangfles : the  Game  and  the  Onlookers.  By  Alix  Orient. 

Cloth,  6s. 

Bookman. — ‘ A story  with  no  real  beginning  and  no  real  ending  of  the  Game 
of  Life  5 in  which  the  onlookers  are  as  real  and  as  attractive  as  the  players. 
There  is  good  work  in  the  book,  and  considerable  charm.* 

Leeds  Mercury. — ‘A  clever  and  interesting  novel,  “ Tangles  ” is  thoughtfully 
and  well  written,  and  will  more  than  repay  perusal.’ 

A Stolen  Wooing:.  By  Seyton  Heath.  Cloth,  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — ‘A  novel  after  the  style  of  the  “Prisoner  of  Zenda.” 
It  is  well  written  and  thoroughly  healthy  in  tone,  and  is  a book  which  keeps 
its  readers  so  interested  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  put  it  down  before  the 
end.  The  old  Duke  is  a charming  character,  and  Beatrice  seems  like  a 
beautiful  maiden  from  some  fairy  legend.’ 
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The  Champington  Mystery.  By  Le  Voleur. 

Author  of  ‘For  Love  of  a Bedouin  Maid,’  ‘ By  Order  of  the  Brother- 
hood,’ ‘ In  the  Czar’s  Dominions,’  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  Harold 
PiFFARD.  Cloth,  6s. — Second  Edition, 

Athensaum. — ‘A  highly  exciting  and  graphic  tale;  the  narrative  is  short  and 
crisp,  and  there  is  no  small  amount  of  skill  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
presented  ...  it  is  well  calculated  to  make  a sensation.’ 

Dundee  Courier. — ‘ An  exciting  and  well-written  book,  which  when  once 
taken  up  will  not  be  laid  down  again  until  the  last  page  is  reached.’ 

The  Black  Pilgrim.  By  Michael  Czajkowski.  Translated  by 
the  Count  S.  C.  de  Soissons.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Cloth,  6s. 

Spectator. — ‘ “ The  Black  Pilgrim  ” is  a wild  but  picturesque  story  ...  it 
reminds  us  by  its  Oriental  picturesqueness  of  Maurus  Jokai ; by  its  poignancy 
of  Sienkiewicz  . . . and  gives  a vivid  if  somewhat  flattering  picture  of  the 
barbaric  romance  of  life  in  the  Balkans  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.’ 

Manchester  Guardian. — ‘A  stirring  tale,  and  well  constructed.  The  transla- 
tion has  been  skilfully  done  by  S.  C.  de  Soissons.’ 

Publishers’  Circular. — ‘An  absorbing  story  of  romantic  adventure  among 
the  Slavs.’ 

Irish  Times. — ‘This  splendid  romance  will  serve  as  an  admirable  introduction 
to  a writer  not  much  known,  but  of  real  genius  in  fiction.  The  pages  will 
be  devoured  with  avidity  by  every  lover  of  a stirring  tale  of  war  and 
adventure.’ 

Gentlewoman. — ‘A  most  exciting  story  of  adventure.’ 

A Bridge  of  Glass.  By  Frederick  W.  Robinson. 

Author  of  ‘Grandmother’s  Money,’  ‘Anne  Judge,  Spinster,  &c. 
Cloth  gilt,  6s. — Second  Edition, 

Daily  Telegraph. — ‘ An  excellent  novel,  written  in  a clever,  attractive  style, 
which  holds  the  reader  enchained  to  the  end.* 

Morning  Post. — ‘A  book  by  the  author  of “ Grandmother’s  Money”  needs  no 
recommendation.  It  is  certain  to  be  clever  and  not  disappoint  the  reader.’ 

The  Emperor’s  Design.  By  Surgeon-Major  H.  M.  Greenhow, 

Author  of  ‘ The  Tower  of  Ghilzan,’  ‘ Brenda’s  Experiment,’  ‘ The  Bow  of 
Fate.’  Cloth,  6s. 

Bookman. — ‘An  interesting  novel.* 

Literary  World. — ‘ The  story  is  well  told  and  really  amusing  * 

Eastern  Morning  News. — ‘An  exceedingly  interesting  story  of  an  artist’s  life 
and  love  affairs  at  the  Court  of  the  Indian  Mogul  Jehangier,* 
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IN  ONE  VOLUME,  Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Rose  of  Allandale.  By  Dr  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 
Author  of  ‘ The  Mystery  of  a Millionaire’s  Grave,’  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. — Seco7id  Edition. 

Aberdeen  Press. — ‘ Breezy  in  style  and  highly  sensational  in  matter,  the 
interest  is  sustained  from  beginning  to  end  without  a break.’ 

Claude  Duval  of  Ninety  “Five,  By  Fergus  Hume. 

Author  of  ‘The  Masquerade  Mystery,’  ‘A  Marriage  Mystery,’  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  3s.  6d. — Fourth  Edition. 

Manchester  Courier. — ‘This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  that  Mr  Hume  has 
given  us  since  “The  Mystery  of  a Hansom  Cab.”’ 

The  Lost  Laird.  By  J.  E.  Muddock. 

Author  of  ‘For  God  and  the  Czar,’  ‘Stripped  of  the  Tinsel,’  ‘Without 
Faith  or  Fear,’  ‘ In  the  King’s  Favour.’  Cloth,  3s.  6d. — Second  Edition. 
Daily  Chronicle. — ‘ Mr  Muddock  has  caught  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times 
with  success.  His  story  is  well  laid  and  simply  told,  while  among  the 
characters  we  note  as  especially  good  in  delineation  are  Janet  Ogilvie  and 
Kenneth  Graham,  the  faithful  servitors  of  the  laird — Jamee  Fraser.’ 
Yorkshire  Post. — ‘A  vigorous  and  interesting  romance.’ 

Bradford  Observer. — “‘The  Lost  Laird  ” is  written  with  skill  and  power.’ 

The  Loyal  Hussar.  By  Alan  St  Aubyn. 

Author  of  ‘ A Fellow  of  Trinity,’  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. — Second  Edition. 
Scotsman. — ‘The stories  are  all  brightly  and  pleasingly  written.  . . . Several 
of  them  are  descriptive  incidents  connected  with  the  South  African  War,’ 

A Girl  from  the  States.  By  Dr  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 

Author  of  ‘ The  Mystery  of  a Millionaire’s  Grave,’  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
St  James’s  Budget. — ‘ The  book  is  brightly  and  cheerily  written.’ 
Manchester  Guardian. — ‘ The  book  is  well  worth  reading.’ 

The  Prince’s  Feathers.  By  Mrs  Leith- Adams  (Mrs  H.  De 

COURCY  Laffan).  Author  of  ‘ Geoffrey  Stirling,’  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Birmingham  Gazette. — ‘ Is  one  of  the  most  charming  stories  we  have  seen  of 
late  5 a pastoral  idyll  in  prose,  so  romantic  is  the  tale,  so  artistic  the  setting, 
and  so  graceful  and  poetic  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.’ 

The  Worldly  Hope.  By  Helmuth  Schwartze. 

Author  of  ‘An  Impressionist’s  Diary,’  ‘The  Laughter  of  love.’ 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Dundee  Courier.  — ‘A  fascinating  novel.  The  tragedy  of  a woman’s 
sacrifice,  the  unfathomable  depths  of  a woman’s  love.  The  story  is  exceed- 
ingly well  told.  It  is  a bright  book  and  well  worth  perusal.’ 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — ‘A  book  which  once  begun  will  be  read  straight 
through  to  the  finish.  The  love  interest  is  strong  throughout  the  story 
and  its  development  is  smartly  handled.’ 

Gentlewoman. — ‘ The  book  is  brilliantly  written.’ 

North  British  Daily  MaiL — ‘A  very  cleverly- written  novel.’ 

Western  Mail. — ‘ A delightful  novel.  The  book  is  charmingly  written  and 
will  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  read  it.’ 
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The  Tragedy  of  a Nose.  By  E.  Gerard  (Emily  de 
Laszowska).  Author  of  ‘ Beggar  my  Neighbour,’  ‘ A Secret  Mission,’ 
&c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. — Second  Edition, 

Morning  Post. — ‘ Miss  E.  Gerard’s  amusing  tale  is  quite  as  clever  in  its  way 
as  anything  she  has  written.’ 

The  Desire  of  the  Eyes,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Grant  Allen. 
Author  of  ‘ The  Woman  Who  Did,’  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. — Seventh  Edition, 
Western  Mail. — ‘ The  stories  are  told  in  the  well-known  and  sprightly 
style  of  the  author.’ 

The  Vaulted  Chamber.  By  Harry  A.  Spurr. 

Author  of  ‘ A Cockney  in  Arcadia,’  &c.  Pictorial  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Birmingham  Gazette. — ‘ Mr  Spurr’s  story  is  weirdly  sensational  and  in- 
tensely dramatic.  We  recommend  it  to  readers  who  like  a rousing  tale.’ 
North  British  Daily  Mail. — ‘A  Russian  story  which  can  be  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  The  interest  of  the  tale  is  well  preserved,  and 
kept  carefully  in  the  foreground  by  means  of  a rapid  succession  of 
ingenious  incidents.’ 

The  Chains  of  Circumstance.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 

Author  of  ‘The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke,’  ‘Second  Love.’  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Bookseller. — ‘ Mr  Speight’s  story  is  one  of  those  that  compel  the  reader’s 
attention  and  carry  him  on  irresistibly  to  the  finish.  Indeed,  there  is  plot, 
peril  and  secret  enough  here  to  have  equipped  three  or  four  novels.  It  is 
in  every  way  a thrilling  and  fascinating  performance.’ 

Steve,  the  Outlander,  By  Arthur  Laycock. — Cheap  Edition, 
Author  of  ‘ The  Young  Gaffer,’  &c.  With  Frontispiece.  Pictorial  cover. 
Standard. — ‘ The  story,  which  is  told  with  a good  deal  of  freshness  and  go,  is 
written  in  a healthy  British  frame  of  mind  that  will  procure  it  many  readers.’ 
Manchester  Guardian. — ‘A  good  story,  with  plenty  of  plot.  To  those  who 
must  have  South  Africa  in  their  lighter  reading  we  can  recommend  the  book.* 

The  Desire  of  Men.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Author  of  ‘ The  Medi- 
cine Lady,’  ‘A  Life  for  a Love,’&c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. — Cheap  Edition. 
Liverpool  Courier. — ‘ The  story  is  an  awfully  weird  one,  and  possesses  a 
strong  fascination  which  holds  the  reader  until  the  climax  is  reached.* 

St  James’s  Budget. — ‘ “ The  Desire  of  Men  ” is  not  the  sort  of  book  to  read 
on  a wild  winter’s  night  when  one  is  alone  in  the  house.  It  would  be  a 
crime  to  spoil  the  treat  which  waits  lovers  of  the  supernatural  running  in 
Mrs  Meade’s  pages.’ 

Across  the  Zodiac.  A Story  of  Adventure.  By  Edwin  Pallander. 
In  pictorial  cloth,  with  a Frontispiece.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. — Second  Edition, 
The  Morning  Post. — ‘ One  of  the  best  books  of  the  year.* 

’Twixt  Cup  and  Lip,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mrs  E.  Lynn 
Linton.  Author  of  ‘ Patricia  Kemball,’  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. — Third 
Edition.  Daily  News. — ‘ A collection  of  tales  . . . all  excellently  written.’ 
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IN  ONE  VOLUME,  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  Tuttlebury  Tales.  By  W.  Carter  Platts. 

Author  of  ‘ Betwixt  the  Ling  and  the  Lowland,’  ‘A  Few  Smiles,’  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  2s.  6d. — New  and  Sixth  Edition. 

Spectator.  — ‘ Mr  Platts  reminds  us  of  the  American  humorist,  Max 
Adeler.  He  is  not  an  imitator,  but  his  fun  is  of  the  same  kind,  farcical  of 
course,  but  unstrained  and  laughter  compelling.’ 

A Mere  Pug:.  The  Romance  of  a Dog.  By  Nemo. 

Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  2s.  6d.  Illustrated  by  A.  Bauerle. 
Standard. — ‘This  pretty  story  of  the  adventures  of  a pug  dog  . . . there 
are  few  books  of  the  season  that  could  have  been  more  heartily  recommended 
for  children.’ 

The  Tuttlebury  Troubles.  By  W.  Carter  Platts. 

Author  of  ‘The  Tuttlebury  Tales,’  &c.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. — Second  Edition. 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — ‘ In  the  “ Tuttlebury  Troubles  ” we  have  a volume 
which  will  appeal  to  all  who  have  any  taste  for  the  precious  gift  of  humour. 
These  “Tuttlebury  Troubles”  are  very  droll  reading — just  the  book  to  pick 
up  in  a heavy  hour  and  drive  dull  care  away.’ 

Yorkshire  Post. — ‘“The  Tuttlebury  Troubles”  are  very  much  better  than 
“ The  Tuttlebury  Tales.”  The  Troubles  are  a good  instance  of  a humorist 
extravagance  at  its  best.  They  lack  neither  originality  nor  finish  5 they  are 
supremely  funny  from  first  to  last,  and  they  have  even  a visible  vein  of 
underlying  common-sense.’ 

The  History  of  Captain  Katt.  By  Mrs  Mary  Hughes. 

Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

World. — ‘ Is  one  of  the  very  best  books  for  children  we  have  read.’ 


BONDS  OF  STEEL.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher 

By  the  Author  of  ‘The  Harvesters,’  ‘Paths  of  the  Prudent,’  &c. 
Cloth,  6s. 

Literary  World. — ‘ Few  can  read  this  striking  tale  without  feeling  that  the 
author  has  faced  a big  problem  fearlessly.  The  solution  he  ofiFers  in  the 
example  set  by  the  heroine  of  the  story,  Hope  Temple,  and  the  hero. 
Holme  Rosse,  is  one  that  would  cause  Mrs  Grundy  to  shudder.’ 


THE  PAGAN’S  CUP.  By  Fergus  Hume 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ The  Mystery  of  a Hansom  Cab.’  [Second  Edition. 
Glasgow  Herald. — ‘For  the  lovers  of  mystery  the  author  of  “The  Mystery 
of  a Hansom  Cab  ” has  prepared  a feast  in  his  book.  The  story  is 
beyond  doubt  enthralling,  and  will  in  every  case  be  read  at  a sitting.* 


FREDERICK  LANGBRIDQE’5  New  Novel 

THE  CALLING  OF  THE  WEIR 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ The  Dreams  of  Dania,’  ‘ Love  has  no  Pity,’  &c. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — ‘A  very  well-written  and  decidedly  interesting  story 
of  Irish  life.  “ The  Calling  of  the  Weir”  is  a book  one  can,  indeed,  give 
whole-hearted  praise  to ; the  author’s  method,  his  insight  into  character,  his 
touches  of  local  colour,  all  these  things  are  excellent,  and,  in  short,  the  work 
of  an  artist.’ 
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My  First  Voyage;  My  First  Lie 

A Reminiscence  of  an  Imaginative  Childhood. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET.  Cloth,  gilt.  Price  3s.  6d. 

And  Transcribed  by  Robert  H.  Sherard. 

Britisb  Weekly. — ‘A  charming  story  . , . extremely  well  written.  The 
book  is  well  worth  reading.’ 

Athenssum. — ‘ The  tale  is  one  of  those  pretty  fragments  of  autobiography  seen 
through  the  blazing  mirage  of  Provence,  which  Daudet  touched  with  so 
great  a charm.  Mr  Sherard  has  rendered  the  story  into  excellent  English  . . . 
and  it  is  a pleasant  memorial  of  Daudet’s  lively  imagination  and  warm  heart.* 
Globe.— ‘Very  charming  is  this  “Reminiscence  of  an  Imaginative  Childhood  ” 
. . . the  story  is  so  admirably  told  that  one  reads  it  with  very  keen  enjoyment.* 
Literature. — ‘The  story  is  a trifle  of  great  charm  . . . humour  abounds, 
and  the  story  ends  with  one  of  those  irrelevant  but  triumphant  touches  of 
pathos  in  which  Daudet  excelled  all  the  writers  of  this  generation,  not  in  his 
own  country  only.  Admirers  of  Daudet — their  name  is  legion — cannot 
afford  to  neglect  this  posthumous  work.’ 

Glasgow  Herald. — ‘The  various  incidents  of  this  escapade  are  charmingly 
related,  and  will  be  read  with  as  much  interest  and  enjoyment  as  those  bits  of 
autobiography  which  Daudet  himself  gave  in  the  world  of  “ Le  Petit  Chose.”  ’ 
People. — ‘A  volume  full  of  curious  interest  and  an  especial  charm  that  should 
make  it  welcome  everywhere  ...  it  is  handsomely  produced  in  a binding 
that  is  worthy  of  the  text.’ 

GERTRUDE  WARDEN’S  New  Novel 

SCOUNDREL  OR  SAINT? 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ A Syndicate  of  Sinners,’  ‘ Sentimental  Sex,’  &c. 
Scotsman. — ‘A  novel  with  a really  original  plot  ...  of  striking  un- 
commonness, is  freshly  written  and  well  put  together.  The  authoress  has 
succeeded  in  turning  out  a remarkable  story  with  some  power  of  holding  a 
reader’s  interest.* 

Glasgow  Herald. — ‘ A capital  tale  of  the  sensational  class.* 

Academy. — ‘ A story  of  personation  and  heirship,  gripping  enough  in  its  way.’ 

Major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH’S  New  Novel 

A BID  FOR  EMPIRE 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ The  Rome  Express,’  ‘ A Girl  of  Grit,’  See. 
Scotsman. — ‘ The  book  is  brilliantly  written.’ 

Academy. — ‘ A story  of  love  and  adventure  in  Modern  Egypt  by  the  popular 
Author  of  “ The  Rome  Express.”  ’ 

FLORENCE  WARDEN’S  New  Novel 

LADY  JOAN’S  COMPANION 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ The  House  on  the  Marsh,’  ‘ A Fight  to  a Finish,’  &c. 
Bookman. — ‘ A striking  and  moving  romance.’ 

Daily  Graphic. — ‘A  clever  mystery  tale  . . . the  plot  is  ingeniously 
developed.* 

MARY  E.  MANN’S  New  Novel 

THE  FIELDS  OF  DULDITCH 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ Among  the  Syringas,’  ‘ The  Mating  of  the  Dove,’  &c. 
Spectator. — ‘ The  book  is  full  of  interest.  ’ 

Birmingham  Gazette. — ‘ Miss  Mann  is  an  artist  in  grace  and  elegance  of  style.* 
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TWiseellaneous 

The  Birds  of  Our  Country,  By  H.  E.  Stewart,  B.A. 

With  Illustrations  by  Archibald  Thorburn,  J.  Giacomelli,  G.  E. 
Lodge,  K.  Keyl,  R.  Kretschmer,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  Pictorial  cloth, 
gilt  top,  3s.  6d. — Second  Edition. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  with  Press  Opinions  post pree. 

The  Hereford  Times. — ‘This  capital  work  furnishes  the  young  collector  with 
a book  which  is  not  beyond  his  means,  and  which  at  the  same  time  contains 
an  account  of  all  the  birds  which  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  British  Isles.’ 

Stories  from  Wagner,  By  Virginia  Taylour. 

With  Preface  by  PIerr  C.  F.  Glasenapp.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Globe. — ‘ It  opens  with  a memoir  of  the  great  music  dramatist.  The  only 
volume  in  which  the  plots  of  all  Wagner’s  stage  productions  are  set  forth 
clearly  and  simply.’ 

The  Secrets  of  the  Hand.  By  Maud  Harries.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Observer. — ‘ Those  wishing  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  fortune-telling  by 
the  hand  will  find  much  information  in  this  volume.’ 

Hereford  Times. — ‘This  excellent  little  book  should  enjoy  a wide  circulation.’ 


FREDERICK  W.  ROBINSON’S  Popular  Novel 

ANNE  JUDGE,  SPINSTER 

Author  of  ‘ Grandmother’s  Money,’  ‘The  Woman  in  the  Dark,’ 

‘ No  Church,’  &c. 

With  Frontispiece,  by  Harold  Piffard.  Cloth  6s.  [Third  Edition. 
Atben89Um. — ‘ We  chronicle  the  appearance  of  this  book  with  satisfaction. 
We  must  specially  mention  the  hero  as  being  uncommonly  well  drawn,  for 
he  is  both  original,  natural  and  interesting.  Altogether  we  commend  this 
book  to  the  public.’ 

MAY  CROHHELIN’S  New  Book 

THE  VEREKER  FAMILY 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ Divil- May-Care,’  ‘ Bettina,’  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 
Guardian. — ‘A  volume  of  charming  stories,  all  of  them  thoroughly  bright, 
pleasant  and  delightful.’ 


A DARING  SPIRIT.  By  Mrs  Bagot-Harte 

Author  of  ‘ Wrongly  Condemned,’  ‘ At  the  Eleventh  Hour,’ 

‘ The  Wheel  of  Fate,’  ‘ Bianca,’  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth.  Price  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — ‘ “ A Daring  Spirit  ” is  decidedly  readable.  The 
naive  remarks  made  by  Harold  are  perfectly  delightful,  and  will  certainly 
keep  the  reader  in  a good  humour.  It  is  a book  to  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  anyone.’ 

Court  Circular. — ‘Those  who  have  read  “Bianca,”  “Wrongly  Condemned,” 
“The  Wheel  of  Fate,”  will  welcome  another  story  from  the  accom- 
plished pen  of  Mrs  Bagot-Harte.  Mrs  Harte  has  the  art  of  telling  a story 
in  a graceful  and  interesting  manner.’ 
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Nigh  on  Sixty  Years  at  Sea.  By  Robert  Wool  ward  (‘  Old 

WOOLWARD.’)  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  With  Portrait. — Second  Edition, 

Times. — ‘Very  entertaining  reading.  Captain  Woolward  writes  sensibly  and 
straightforwardly,  and  tells  his  story  with  the  frankness  of  an  old  salt.  He 
has  a keen  sense  of  humour,  and  his  stories  are  endless  and  very  entertaining.’ 

Betwixt  the  Lingf  and  the  Lowland.  By  W.  Carter  Platts 
Author  of  ‘ The  Tuttlebury  Tales,’  &c.  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 

Daily  News. — ‘ We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  “ Betwixt  the  Ling  and  the 
Lowland.”  ’ 

Bookman. — ‘ A capital  country  holiday  for  those  who  stay  in  town.’ 

Field. — ‘ The  best  book  which  Mr  Carter  Platts,  a well-known  writer  on 
angling,  has  produced.  Mr  Carter  Platts  writes  very  charmingly.’ 

Leeds  Mercury. — ‘ I strongly  recommend  all  lovers  of  the  country  and  country 
life  to  obtain  a copy.’ 

Daily  Chronicle. — ‘ We  have  never  read  a book  with  so  much  pleasure.  Mr 
Carter  Platts  tells  many  good  stories.’ 

Sporting  Times. — ‘ Mr  Carter  Platts  is  a wonderfully  clever  and  amusing 
writer.  We  highly  commend  the  volume  to  our  readers.* 

Liverpool  Daily  Post. — ‘ Mr  W.  Carter  Platts,  that  amusing  angling  editor 
of  “ The  Yorkshire  Post,”  has  struck  a new  vein  and  deeper  note  in  “Be- 
twixt the  Ling  and  the  Lowland.”  From  title  page  to  “ finis  ” there  is  not 
a dull  page  in  this  bright  and  breezy  book,  which  is  admirably  illustrated  by 
the  author.’ 

The  Author’s  Manual.  By  Percy  Russell. 

With  Prefatory  Remarks  by  Mr  Gladstone.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d» 
net.  {Ninth  and  Cheaper  Edition. ) With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Westminster  Review.—*  Mr  Russell’s  book  is  a very  complete  manual  and 
guide  for  journalist  and  author.  It  is  not  a merely  practical  work — it  is 
literary  and  appreciative  of  literature  in  its  best  sense  ; ...  we  have  little 
else  but  praise  for  the  volume.’ 

Spectator. — ‘The  aspirant  to  literature  may  certainly  read  Mr  Russell’s  book 
with  profit.’ 

Manchester  Courier. — ‘A  handbook  that  will  prove  very  useful  to  all  who 
aspire  to  write  for  the  press  in  any  of  the  various  branches  of  literary  work. 
. . . This  is  the  only  manual  comprehending  all  departments  of  profes- 
sional literature  from  paragraph  writing  to  the  production  of  the  book.’ 


L.  T.  MEADE’S  Fascinating’  New  Novel 

THROUGH  PERIL  FOR  A WIFE 

By  the  Author  of  ‘The  Medicine  Lady,’  ‘ The  Desire  of  Men,’  &c. 

In  Crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  with  Frontispiece, 
by  C.  Dudley  Tennant.  Price  6s. 

[Third  Edition 

Bookseller. — ‘Mrs  L.  T.  Meade  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  producing  a plot 
fertile  in  incident  and  brimful  of  surprises,  and  this  story  from  its  commence- 
ment down  to  the  exciting  denouement  will  be  found  as  delightful  as  anything 
her  facile  pen  has  yet  produced.’ 
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Poetry  and  the  E)rama 

Fragfments  from  Victor  Hugo’s  Legends  and  Lyrics.  By  Cecilla 
Elizabeth  Meetkerke.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Cantos  from  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante.  By  C.  Potter.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net.  Second  and 
Enlarged  Edition. 

Australian  Idylls  and  Bush  Rhymes.  By  the  late  Ernest  G.  Henty  and 
E.  Starkey.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Word  Sketches  in  Windsor.  By  Alexander  Buckler.  Art  linen,  2s.  6d, 

A Moorland  Brook,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Evan  T.  Keane.  Cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Notes  on  the  Way,  in  Verse.  ByJ.R.  Simms.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net 

The  Enchanted  River,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Augustus  Ralli. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Royal  Shepherdess,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Dudley  Charles 
Bushby.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Tramps  and  Troubadours.  By  John  G.  Duncan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

Poems  and  Paragraphs.  By  Henry  Aveling.  Second  Series,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

Parodies  and  other  Poems.  By  Maggie  Grogan.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Irish  Leaves.  By  John  Robinson,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Cytherea  and  Cynthia.  By  John  Littlered.  Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 


ARABELLA  KENEALY’S  Popular  Novels 

In  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s-  6d.  each. 

DR  JANET  OF  HARLEY  STREET. 

SOME  MEN  ARE  SUCH  GENTLEMEN. 

THE  HONOURABLE  MRS  SPOOR. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘ COMIN’  THRO’  THE  RYE  ’ 
VENUS  YICTRIX.  By  Helen  Mathers 

In  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Spectator. — ‘Miss  Helen  Mathers’  talents  show  at  their  best  when  concen- 
trated to  produce  an  effective  short  tale ; and  this  volume  may  be  simply 
recommended  to  all  who  like  their  fiction  to  be  pungent  without  being  either 
morbid  or  immoral.’ 


‘A  CHARMING  ROMANCE.’— LITERARY  WORLD. 


DEVAYTIS 

By  MARYA  RODZIEWICZ 

Author  of  <Anima  Vilis,’  ‘Distaff,’  &c. 
Translated  by  Count  S.  C.  de  Soissons 
Crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth,  gilt.  392  Pages.  Price  6s. 


Athenseum. — ‘ Miss  Rodziewicz  is  certainly  a great  writer  of  sovereign 
merit  and  undeniable  charm.  To  those  unacquainted  with  Polish  literature, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  this  noble  story  will  be  strange,  yet  fascinating.  In 
few  modern  authors  do  we  find  sane  and  healthy  realism  so  happily  wedded 
to  a noble  idealism.’ 

Literature. — ‘ “ Devaytis  ” is  a far  finer  novel  than  “Anima  Vilis,”  which 
was  translated  last  year.  It  is  the  book  which  won  Miss  Rodziewicz  her 
popularity  in  Poland ; it  earned  her  the  prize  in  the  Warsaw  Courier's  open 
competition,  and  evoked  enthusiastic  praise  in  the  Polish  reviews.’ 

Glasgow  Herald. — ‘This  clever  Polish  authoress  has  given  us  another  of 
her  vivid  impressionist  tales  . . . she  has  a masterly  direct  touch  that  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  the  great  Russian.’ 

Literary  World. — ‘ Count  de  Soissons  has  done  well  to  give  us  a translation 
of  this  charming  romance  to  read  which  is  a brain-rest  after  the  hackneyed, 
stereotyped  modern  novel.’ 
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Vanity  Fair. — ‘ A charming  story  with  a rare  blend  of  poetry  and  humour. 
The  interest  of  the  book  grows  stronger  and  more  dramatic  down  to  the  very 
end.  The  pictures  of  social  life  in  Brisbane  are  admirable  and  full  of  humour 
. , . the  two  children  are  exceedingly  fresh.  We  shall  look  forward  to 
Mrs  Campbell’s  next  book  with  keen  interest.  ’ 

Daily  News. — ‘A  pretty  and  amusing  story.  . . . Deelish  is  a pathetic 
and  charmful  heroine,  and  there  are  two  really  amusing  children  in  the  book. 

. . The  story  is  fresh  and  decidedly  readable.’ 

Glasgow  Herald. — ‘ A prettily- written  book  ...  the  children,  Johnnie  and 
Babe,  are  delightful  ...  the  author  has  a delicate  and  dainty  touch.’ 


In  Crown  8vo,  cloth  g:ilt,  with  frontispiece.  Price  6s. 
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Glasgow 
Herald.  — “ The 

story  may  be  read 
with  pleasure. 
It  does  not  want 
incident,  and  is 
briskly  told.” 

Spectator. — 

“ This  novel  is 
written  in  a lively 
and  readable 
style.” 

Aberdeen  Free 
Press. — ‘‘  Those 
who  are  ac- 
quainted  with  the 
work  of  Miss 
Middlemass  will 
welcome  this  vig- 
orous, brightly- 
written  story.  It 
is  a story  in  which 
the  love  interest 
predominates, 
with  a strong 
under-current  of 
intrigue ; the  plot 
is  conceived  with 
a skill  and  bold- 
ness which  the 
authoress  has  not 
surpassed.  W e 
have  not  for  a 
long  time  met 
with  so  delight- 
ful a character  as 
Ninette;  and 
Mab  and  Di,  the 
jovial,  rollicking, 
athletic  Kelton 
girls,  capture  the 
reader  at  once.” 


Some  ipress  ©pinions 

'A  charming  book.” — QUEEN. 


Frontispiece 


Dundee 
Courier. — “Jean 
Middlemass  i n 
her  latest  novel 
has  maintained 
the  excellence  of 
her  fresh  style, 
and  told  a charm- 
ing though  some- 
what complicated 
tale.” 

St  J a m e s’s 
Gazette. — “ ‘ His 
Lawful  Wife’ 
will  while  away 
an  idle  hour 
for  the  holiday 
reader.  ” 

Daily  Chro- 
nicle. — “‘His 
Lawful  Wife ’will 
enjoy  as  great  a 
popularity  as  any 
of  Miss  Middle - 
mass’s  previous 
stories.” 

Leeds  Mer- 
cury. — “Miss 
Jean  Middlemass 
is  a prolific  writer, 
and  she  is  always 
sure  of  a large 
circle  of  readers 
for  her  books. 
Her  latest  one 
is  entitled  ‘ His 
Lawful  Wife,’ 
and  is  as  sensa- 
tional as  all  the 
novels  which 
have  preceded  it 
from  her  pen.” 


Eastern  Morning  News  says : — ‘‘  The  authoress  is  so  well  known 
foremost  in  the  world  of  writers,  that  little  need  be  said  of  the 
alue  of  the  work  under  notice.  These  novels  from  the  pen  of 
Miss  Middlemass  are  always  sure  of  a wide  circle  of  readers.” 
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